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PRO AND CON. 


hy selecting the subject I am going to treat, I feel that 


it is, in an especial degree, one of great, present interest. 
The custom which makes it the duty of each Junior class 
to give, toward the end of third term, what is known as 
the “ Wooden Spoon Exhibition,” is one of considerable 
antiquity, which has been faithfully obeyed by many suc- 
cessive classes. But the chronic cry for “reform” has 
not spared even this. There are those who are now call- 
ing for the abolition of this custom. There are others 
who are equally earnest in its defence. Both sides, as 
usual, are confident of being right. Meanwhile, the great 
majority of the men with whom rests the ultimate decision 
of the matter, are somewhat at a loss to know how to act, 
or to vote. It will be my object to present, as fully and 
impartially as I can, the arguments upon each side of this 
vexed question. 

In favor of the Spoon Exhibition it is urged, that it 
constitutes a very delightful entertainment. Its cham- 
pions point to the many consecutive years that have wit- 
nessed the gathering of large and brilliant audiences, to 
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which the exhibition was a novel pleasure ; one that was 
keenly enjoyed and long remembered. They say it is 
almost indispensable that there should be, in the course of 
the year, some gala occasion, when students may invite 
their friends and relatives from abroad, with an assurance 
of being able to render their visit an agreeable one. 

It is also needed to diversify the otherwise dull routine 
of the year, and furnish a pleasant contrast to the stiff, 
formal, unenjoyable exhibitions that occur under the im- 
mediate supervision and control of the Faculty. It is 
asserted to be of great actual advantage and value, as con- 
stituting an admirable advertisement of the college, ex- 
tending the reputation of its name throughout the whole 
country. It also affords to the class an opportunity 
of honoring the men whom it may delight to honor. 
Finally, its advocates come to their grand, culminating 
argument, which is always triumphantly broached, as one 
not to be gainsaid—that it cultivates the social virtues of 
students, and is thus the necessary complement of the 
varied discipline by which the Faculty seeks to develop 
and train their mental capabilities. 

On the other hand, those opposed to the continuance 
of the Spoon Exhibition suffer from no lack of arguments. 
To say that it furnishes a delightful entertainment, they 
reply, is fast becoming the extreme of Parisian courtesy. 
The truth is, that since the novelty of the performances, 
customary on these occasions, has worn off, they have been 
gradually losing their interest. By the very nature of 
the case, the Spoon Committee is confined to one limited 
cycle of exercises, and is not to be justly blamed if the 
product of its laborious efforts does chance to be dull and 
stale. 

This exhibition, moreover, dull and stale though it be, 
costs a sum of money which is no inconsiderable burden 
toaclass. The amount necessary to carry it through in 
any suitable style, varies from twelve to seventeen or 
eighteen hundred dollars. The average share of each 
man, therefore, would be from eleven or twelve to fourteen 
or fifteen dollars. This is on the supposition that every 
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man should bear his share of the burden. As a matter of 
fact, however, this is not the case. Some men are unable 
to pay anything towards it, and consequently the rest have 
to be taxed more heavily. How many of these men, it is 
asked, ever receive any equivalent for the money they pay 
out in this manner? 

But the greatest objections to the Spoon Exhibition are, 
undoubtedly, those which concern the election of the 
Spoon Committee itself. So long as a position upon this 
is held in its present high estimation, so long will there be 
the strongest rivalry to secure these positions. The pre- 
requisite to successful rivalry is supposed to be the posses- 
sion of eminent social qualities. Who is there that does 
not deem himself the peer of any in this respect? Friends 
are needed to push the claims of each aspirant. Everyone 
has friends. Consequently all who aspire to this honor 
can easily have their names brought forward. This gives 
rise inevitably to the keenest wire-pulling. No great 
party issues in the world at large are planned and carried 
on with more vigor and persistence than are the manifold 
issues of college politics, among which by all odds the 
most prominent is the election of the “ Cochleaureati.”’ 
The natural result of this fact is the impossibility of the 
right men being elected to these positions. As it would 
be untrue to deny that some of the most popular men in 
each class are always placed on the committee, soit would 
be equally untrue to assert that the committee ever con- 
sisted of the nine most popular men in the class, who were 
willing to be candidates. Some men are always put in 
solely through tireless wire-pulling on the part of shrewd 
friends. Such being the case, there is no difficulty in 
understanding the origin of the bitter feeling invariably 
aroused by the rivalries of Junior year. There is noneed 
of any attempt to show how this bitterness of feeling orig- 
inates, or, on the other hand, how it might be avoided. 
It never has been avoided. It may be considered inev- 
itable. It constitutes by far the strongest argument 
against the continuance of the Spoon Exhibition. The 
opportunities of college life are too brief, and its friend- 
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ships are too valuable to be sacrificed to anything of 
such passing moment as this. Were all the arguments 
in favor of this exhibition to be admitted, and all the 
other arguments against it to be waived, so long as this 
one argument stood unrefuted, it would furnish abundant 
reason for giving up the “Spoon.” None of its boasted 
advantages can compensate in the least for the introduc- 
tion of so fertile a source of dissension and hard feeling, 
as the election of ‘ Cochleaureati” has always proved to 
be. The reason is found in a fundamental defect of the 
system itself, in that it assumes to make distinctions on 
grounds that should never find expression. It says to 
A, “ You are not so agreeable, so gentlemanly, in short, 
so fine a fellow as B.”’ This distinction, if true, could but 
be odious, but when taken in connection with the fact that 
it is as often false as true, becomes simply unendurable. 

There are also some things to be said in regard to the 
influence of the whole institution upon individual men, 
both before and after their election. A natural tendency 
is constantly noticed among a certain class of students to 
become insincere and hypocritical in their efforts to attain 
popularity. It is useless to deny this. Examples can be 
found in every college class, perhaps not always among 
the Spoon Committee, but certainly either there or among 
the unsuccessful candidates. And the evil effect upon the 
character will be none the less, whether a man fails to 
attain his object or not. 

The successful candidates, also, suffer some pernicious 
results from the system. It has already been said, that an 
immense amount of work is inevitable in preparing for 
the exhibition. This necessitates neglect of studies and 
absence from recitation, and often culminates in suspension 
from college. There are two more arguments advanced 
against the “ Spoon” that should be allowed some weight. 

In consequence of the change just made in regard to 
the time of Commencement, the Spoon Exhibition is no 
longer needed to fill up Presentation week. There will 
be no lack of interest or excitement, during that week. 

Moreover, it may be seriously questioned, whether (at 
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least of late years, since the Spoon Exhibitions have begun 
to grow somewhat stale,) the main object of having a 
“ Spoon” has not been in order to have a ‘Spoon Prom- 
enade.”’ And in reference to this it may be said, that it is 
not, perhaps, essential to having the latter to have the 
former. If there are enough who desire a Promenade 
Concert in Presentation week to furnish the necessary 
funds for getting one up, or if it can be made to pay for 
itself, well and good. A Promenade Concert can be had. 
If not, it is manifestly unjust to tax men who have little 
or no interest in the matter, zot on/y enough for the Prom- 
enade, but also for the exhibition to which it is tacked on, 
merely because it is easier to call this a “ co//ege institution,” 
and thus force men, against their will, to pay for it. 

[ have tried to present with impartiality the arguments 
on both sides of this question. It may not be amiss to 
give in closing a summary of them, for the convenience of 
those most interested in the subject. 

Those who support the “Spoon” claim that it affords 
a delightful entertainment; that some such occasion is 
desirable in order to furnish a suitable time for a general 
visit to New Haven of the friends and relatives of stu- 
dents ; that it is needed to divérsify the regular, dull rou- 
tine of college life, and contrast pleasantly with the stiff, 
uninteresting exhibitions held under the management of 
the Faculty; that it is a valuable advertisement of the 
college ; that it gives to a class a fit opportunity to honor 
its worthy men; finally, and chiefly, that it is needed to 
cultivate the social virtues in the students, and thus com- 
plement the work done by the discipline of the curriculum. 

The opponents of the “ Spoon” urge the following con- 
siderations :—That the exhibitions have in great part lost 
their interest; that they cost large sums of money, which 
they take from those who are but slightly interested in the 
matter, and for which they make no adequate return: 
that they give rise to extensive wire-pulling ; that hereby 
it becomes impossible for the right men to be elected; 
that in consequence of this impossibility the hardest feel- 
ings are engendered, and the peace and harmony of a class 
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destroyed for the remainder of the course, an evil which is 
inevitable, by reason of a fundamental defect in the system 
itself; that insincerity and hypocrisy are, by the existence 
of the “ Spoon,” introduced into the list of college virtues ; 
that the effects of an election to the Spoon Committee 
are bad; that the change in the time of Commencement 
does away with the necessity for the “ Spoon,” in order to 
fill up Presentation week ; and finally, that the Promenade 
Concert, which may be considered the best thing about 
the “Spoon,” could be given, if desired, without the 
expense of giving the latter also. 

These arguments on both sides are worthy to be care- 
fully considered and impartially weighed. Let the ques- 
tion be decided simply and solely on its merits, without 
regard to any personal solicitations. Without doubt, 
there will be men, who, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, will strenuously work upon the present Junior 
class, to prevent any such step as the abolition of the 
Wooden Spoon Exhibition. But, unless they can present 
sound arguments to support their views or wishes, let 
them work in vain. 

If the members of the class of 1872 think that it is de- 
sirable to keep up the “‘ Spoon,” let them elect their best 
men, and furnish them with the necessary funds to ensure 
a good exhibition. If they do not, let them have the moral 
courage to say so, and vote so, in spite of personal solici- 
tation or venerable custom. 

G. A. S. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF NATIONAL CHARACTER 
UPON TRAGEDY. 


[YALE LIT. PRIZE ESSAY.] 


By JoHn Howarp Hincks, of Bridgeport, Conn. 


RAGEDY may be termed the mouth-piece of 

national character. A careful study of its master- 
pieces of different periods shows how completely the joys, 
the hopes, the fears—all the emotional experience of a 
people—find expression in its utterance. Its authors can- 
not, if they would, remove from their writings the 1n- 
wrought characteristics of their age. While a writer of 
great creative genius may throw off entirely the trammels 
of conventional literary form, he is, nevertheless, forced 
to become the unwitting delineator of the inner life of his 
times. He does not merely portray to the audiences of 
his own day the. characters of his drama, but he reveals 
through those characters to all posterity the emotional 
nature and moral sentiment of the society in which they 
acted their parts. 

It is casting no reflection upon the originality of an 
author of tragedy to say that he cannot escape the influ- 
ence of his age. For tragedy, more than any other branch 
of writing, depends for its excellence upon the portrayal 
of the deepest emotions of the human soul. Now, how- 
ever richly an author may be endowed with intellectual 
‘gifts, his creative power extends to the intellect alone. 
He cannot excite in his breast the emotions of another 
age, for those emotions are not the result of any intellec- 
tual process, but are the spontaneous impulses of a char- 
acter which has been developed by a variety of influences 
to which his own isa stranger. There are, it is true, cer- 
tain emotions which are common to human character of 
all kinds, and a master hand can often strike a note which 
will waken a responsive chord in distant ages and ina 
totally different civilization. But aside from these emo- 
tions common to the race, the character and moral senti- 
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ment of different ages differ so radically that sentiments 
whose avowal would thrill the hearts of the generation in 
which they were uttered, would elicit little sympathy from 
those whose character is the product of different influences. 
Even if an author, by careful study, succeeds in compre- 
hending the main influences which formed the character 
of a preceding generation he is as far as ever from being 
able to depict accurately the emotions of that generation. 
He can no more do so than he can transform himself into 
another person and be at the same time an Englishman of 
the Elizabethan age and an Athenian of the age of Pericles. 
For, in portraying characters of the past, he must either 
express through them the sentiments of his own heart or 
he must attempt to express those which he supposes they 
would feel in like circumstances. Whichever horn of the 
dilemma he takes, he is equally far from being successful. 
For in the one case his writings, being filled with anachro- 
nisms of thought, will present an odd mixture of the 
antique and the new, while in the other, however perfect 
may be his art, a constant artificiality will reveal itself 
which will render his plays stiff and powerless. Nowhere 
does Horace’s critical tenet, 


“Si ves me flere, dolendum est 
Primum ipsi tibi,” 


hold with greater truth than intragedy. We shall realize 
the poet’s difficulty if we call to mind the plays of our 
own times which are intended to represent Athenian and 
Roman life. Even those plays of the great master of 
human thought himself which have this aim in view, so 
far as the accomplishment of their immediate purpose is 
concerned, are failures. They are replete it is true—for, 
coming from that hand, how could it be otherwise ?—with 
wit, with wisdom, and with noble thought, but the wit is 
the vicious punning of the Elizabethan age while the wise 
and noble sentiments are, for the most part, such as appeal 
to modern emotions. Those which would more naturally 
spring up in a Greek or Roman soul are so evidently the 
product of a modern mind forcing itself to imagine what 
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an ancient would feel in the same position, that they lack 
the vitality of real emotion. The result, so far as the 
delineation of character is concerned, is a strange medley 
which both ancient and modern would disown as faithful 
pictures. The Antony and Cleopatra of Shakespeare 
bear no closer resemblance to the historical characters than 
do the strutting heroes and painted heroines of the stage 
to the persons of the battered warrior and the witching 
beauty of Alexandria. Strip from the actors their purple 
rags, and from the plays their heathen oaths and similar 
imitations of the external features of the ancient charac- 
ter and their resemblance to the ancient ceases. Like 
Chatterton’s celebrated forgeries, the plays convey mod- 
ern thought, in modern idiom, under the disguise of 
ancient words. 

We cannot perhaps better develop our subject than by 
a careful comparison of two representative types of nat- 
ural character and of the different schools of tragedy which 
each developed. And since the drama has risen to no 
higher perfection than at Athens in the age of Pericles, 
and in England in modern times, and since no two ages 
have been more dissimilar in the character of the influences 
which have affected them, we propose to examine the 
peculiar features of the national character of those 
periods, and to trace their influence, so far as practicable, 
upon the dramatic literature of those times. 

The most striking difference between the Greek and 
modern character is that which proceeds from the relig- 
-ious belief of the two ages. The peculiar features of the 
Greek belief as distinguished from the modern faith, were 
fatalism and polytheism. The Greeks, who were cut loose 
from any well-defined notions of an over-ruling power, 
but who saw the manifestations of that power around 
them, were, perhaps, more impressed with a sense of 
divine direction than they would have been had their 
knowledge been more precise and accurate. Little as 
their thoughts could rise to a conception of divine purity, 
they were at least fully awake to a sense of divine power. 
Every unusual event which modern science has shown to 


9 
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result from natural causes, they regarded as a token of 
divine will. Every thunder-bolt was to them a veritable 
weapon hurled by offended Zeus ; every tempest was ex- 
cited by an angry sea-god; every earthquake was a judg- 
ment from the earth-shaker. More logical than modern 
atheists, they could not fail to perceive that a power 
which could call into being the human race, which could 
control the natural forces, which could direct the sun in 
his course through the heavens, and bring rain in its sea- 
son, was able to fore-order the acts of its creatures; or 
rather they believed that that power, together with the 
creatures it had called into being, were swayed by another 
power, whether intelligent or inanimate, whose resistless 
decrees divine agency could delay, but not annul. From 
their imperfect views of divine character, however, they 
had not established that paradox of modern theology, the 
free agency of man co-existing with divine direction. 
Accordingly we find brooding over the mind of the Greek 
a constant apprehension of divine visitation. He fears 
that the divine power will penetrate into the innermost 
springs of his being and there prompt him to actions 
which shall make him the mere puppet of its purpose. 
He dreads to become a fratricide like Oedipus, or a de- 
vourer of his own children like Thyestes, or the expiator 
of ancestral crimes like Agamemnon. In his anxiety to 
escape from the meshes of this terrible power he is led to 
consult oracles, and in his attempts to escape the fate there 
announced to him, he often precipitates it upon himself. 
His entire nature is affected by the solemnity of the 
thought that the meshes of fate may be closing around 
him and enveloping him in its inextricable folds. 

The polytheistic faith of the Greek was a not less marked 
feature of their religious character. And it was this 
peculiarity of their belief to which a considerable part of 
their excellence in tragedy is due. Probably no material 
for tragedy will ever again be afforded to the human 
mind so favorable as was afforded to the Greek. His em- 
inently objective religious feeling had created divinities 
who were mere exaggerations of humanity, in the visible 
manifestation of whose power he delighted. His analytic 
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mind was not satisfied with the conception of one God, 
who should unite in himself all divine qualities, but de- 
manded an incarnation of every emotion of the human soul 
and of every force of nature. He had a goddess of wis- 
dom to decide a disputed case in the court of the Areopa- 
gus, a god of hospitality to avenge any infraction of its 
sacred laws, and Eumenides to personate the stings of 
conscience. And that too frequent an introduction of 
divinities might not weaken the reverence felt for them, 
he had an ample supply of stock characters for his drama 
in the persons of the heroes of Greek mythology. No 
characters could possibly be better adapted for dramatic 
purposes than the traditional Greek heroes. Having an 
historical basis of truth, they impressed the Greek with 
all the power of reality, while their supposed divine 
descent, with the false perspective lent them by tradition, 
caused them to loom up in the dim mists of antiquity 
with a grandeur greater than human. We may derive 
some feeble idea pf their hold upon the popular imagina- 
tion by a comparison of the popular conception of William 
Tell or of Washington in our own times. 

Modern character, we need not say, is almost diametri- 
cally opposed to the Greek in the particulars we have 
mentioned. The modern‘conception of divine character 
it is true, recognizes predestination as one of its attributes. 
But if the doctrine of predestination may be considered 
to bear some degree of resemblance to fatalism, it differs 
widely from it, as we have noticed before, in that it is 

_held not to impair the freedom of the agent, while fatalism 
regards him as a passive instrument under the guidance 
of some mightier power. Asa consequence the idea of 
an overruling power as directly interfering in human 
action is practically excluded from the modern mind. 

In rejecting the doctrine of polytheism again the modern 
loses a fertile source of dramatic material. For the gods 
and demi-gods of the Greeks formed an important part of 
their dramatis persone. At first thought, we should say 
abundant compensation is afforded the modern in the more 
extended historical stores from which he can draw. For, 
in the long ages which have rolled over ruined Greece, 
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many memorable characters have appeared upon the 
world’s stage whose lives have been full of tragic interest, 
whose deaths have added a final act to the tragedy of 
their lives. But though these characters are infinitely 
superior to the licentious, brutish heroes of Greek myth- 
ology, they are never idealized in the modern conception 
as were the heroes in the ancient. A belief in the divine 
descent of the heroes, the false proportions lent them by 
tradition and the superstitious feeling engendered by 
paganism, combined to exalt humanity to a height which 
modern enlightenment and minute historical information 
fails to accord to human character of far higher kind. 
The modern dramatist therefore, unlike the Greek, can 
rely upon no previous conception of character to lend 
interest to his piece. The representation of neither Czesar 
nor Bonaparte, nor of the unhappy Queen of the Scots 
can lend any great power to his play save as the incidents 
of their lives in themselves afford an interesting theme 
for dramatic action. Macbeth and Hamlet, which may be 
considered two of the finest specimens of modern tragedy, 
though resting upon a slender basis of fact, would lose 
nothing of their interest if the action were evolved 
entirely from the poet’s fancy. But had other names been 
substituted for Agamemnon, Clytenmestra and Cassandra 
of the Oresteia, the characters for a Greek audience would 
have lost half their interest. 

These vital distinctions in the religious belief of the two 
ages have given an entirely different character to the 
tragedy ofeach. For difference upon these points involves 
the retention or the rejection of two of the strongest ele- 
ments of tragic power. We may assume—and a little 
reflection will sanction the assumption—that two chief 
requisites for the most powerful dramatic effect are an 
idealized humanity and an element of supernatural power. 
Both of these dramatic elements, we have seen, the Greeks 
possessed pre-eminently in their material. The gods and 
heroes of their mythology supplied them with the one; 
the dark cloud of fatalism which brooded like a night-mare 
over the ancient world, with the other. With the quick 
perception for which they were noted, they were not slow 
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to avail themselves of the advantages which they pos- 
sessed. Accordingly we find the action of their most 
celebrated plays is, for the most part, a manifestation of 
divine wrath or an unconscious working of divine will. 
The leading characters are generally their traditional 
heroes and often the gods of their mythology. The Greek 
conception of the fates, or over-ruling power, like the 
modern conception of the divine will, excluded any idea 
of the gradual development of a divine purpose, but re- 
garded it as fully fixed in remote times. As a natural 
consequence, Greek tragedy consists of a few startling 
positions where the characters appear in the acme of pas- 
sion or crisis of interest with little previous action, as in 
tableaux or in scenes portrayed by marble groups. Pos- 
sibly a portion of the religious coloring with which Greek 
tragedy is tinged may be traced to the religious rites from 
which we are told tragedy sprung. But, while this influ- 
ence may have given a bias in that direction, we must 
believe that the. retention of the religious element of 
tragedy was due to the far more philosophical reason of 
artistic propriety than from a blind imitation of the rude 
performances of village revelers. Had no deeper reason 
than custom argued for its retention, it would have been 
thrown aside with the wine-lees with which the early 
performers stained their faces in lieu of masks. 

From what has been said it is evident that modern 
tragedy has far less favorable material for its basis, and 
must depend more for its excellence upon the original 
_ power of the dramatist. The modern conception of divine 
character is such as to shudder at the impiousness of the 
thought of representing upon the stage the law-giver of 
Sinai, or of presuming to interpret his inscrutable pur- 
poses with regard to individual destiny. Thus the ele- 
ment of supernatural power, which, with an idealized 
humanity, we have assumed to be requisite for the highest 
dramatic excellence, is eliminated at once from the material 
of the modern dramatist. We say eliminated, for the 
feeble modern substitutes for the supernatural in the form 
of ghosts and witches, while they may afford an excellent 
opportunity for an exhibition of the poet’s fancy, can never 
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come home to us with the awful sense of reality with which 
the representation of pagan divinities smote the ancient. 
Forced, therefore, as modern tragedy is, to leave out of 
sight the revelation of a divine purpose, it must content 
itself with a delineation of the development of human 
character under given influences. From the nature of the 
field which it occupies, it must, unlike the Greek, be pro- 
gressive, tracing the steps by which men deviate from the 
beaten tracks of human life, whether to rise to exalted 
nobility of character, or to sink to a state of diabolical, or 
to be driven to misanthropy, madness or despair. 

There are many other peculiar features in the character 
of the two ages taken for illustration, which have modified, 
to a greater or less extent, the character of the tragedy of 
each. There have also been minor differences at different 
times in that period, which we have taken to represent 
modern English tragedy from the time of Elizabeth to our 
own day. But none have been so radical as those of which 
we have spoken, and in consequence none have affected 
the drama so radically. We shall dwell upon them no 
further than to say that the same acute sense of form which 
is so signally exhibited in ancient statuary and architec- 
ture distinguishes the ancient drama. The alternation of 
episode and stosimon, the wave-like flux and reflux of 
strophe and antistrophe inspire us with a sense of that 
harmony of form which meets the eye so gratefully in the 
regular columns of the Parthenon. Modern tragedy, 
while not wanting in ornament, reveals the defective per- 
ception of form which is characteristic of the modern 
mind. There is no conventional mould in which it is cast, 
but its form, in any particular case, depends upon the ca- 
price of the author. The distinction is delicately ex- 
pressed in the remark of a British reviewer, that while 
the muse of ancient tragedy should be represented by a 
nude statue, the muse of modern tragedy should be rep- 
resented as decked in rainbow hues. 

It is not altogether foreign to our subject to discuss 
which influences have succeeded in developing the better 
form of tragedy. To which school must we then award 
the pre-eminence? Beyond doubt to the Greek if we 
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judge of tragedy merely by the effect it produces upon 
the stage. The drama, which appeals for its interest to 
the deepest emotions of the human soul, must excite a 
more profound interest in its representation than that 
whose distinguishing quality is its metaphysical character. 
The proof of this axiomatic truth is to be found in a com- 
parison of the interest awakened by representations of 
tragedy among the ancients and the moderns. The power 
of the drama over the Greek heart is shown in the politi- 
cal and social honors heaped upon Athenian tragedians. 
It is shown yet more in the fact that when news came to 
the theatre, in the midst of a representation of the total 
destruction of the Sicilian armament, news which brought 
personal affliction to the greater part of the audience and 
foreshadowed the utter overthrow of Athenian power, no 
interruption of the play was suffered. The thirty thou- 
sand attendants of the Athenian theatre who were unwil- 
ling to apply the Theoric fund to the preservation of their 
liberties, attest yet more significantly the hold of the 
drama upon the affections of the people. Much of the 
power of Greek tragedy we undoubtedly lose by our ina- 
bility to project ourselves, so to speak, into the Greek 
mind. We may have a perfect intellectual conception of 
the feelings which animated the Greek soul, but yet we 
cannot let those feelings have such mastery over us as to 
cause us to look upon the drama as he looked upon it. 
But much of its power as we must undoubtedly lose from 
our widely different moral constitution, superadded to the 
_ obscurity of a foreign tongue, we can yet catch enough of 
its soul-stirring movement to lend probability to the story 
that, during the representation of the Eumenides, women 
were seized with premature pangs of labor and children 
died of fright. Such emotions contrasted with the com- 
parative indifference with which the masterpieces of mod- 
ern tragedy are received, are convincing proof of the 
dramatic superiority of the former. Indeed, modern man- 
agers of theatres never bring Shakespeare, who may be 
said to comprise in himself modern tragedy, upon the 
stage unless some brilliant actor can lend attraction to 
what an ordinary audience would find dull. 
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But if we drop out of sight the power of the plays to 
produce an immediate effect upon the stage, and compare 
them as literary compositions, the superiority of the 
modern in this new field is as conspicuous as its inferiority 
in the former field. Precisely the same reasons which 
interfere with its dramatic excellence renders it a most 
fascinating subject of private study. For, to one who 
properly appreciates modern tragedy, the interest does 
not centre in those violent consummations which formed 
the centre of interest inthe ancient play. It may, indeed, 
be necessary for the unity of the piece to have certain 
trains of thought or of passion lead to certain startling 
dénotiments, but the interest for the intelligent reader lies 
in the process rather than in the issue. Representation 
upon the stage could aid the Greek imagination to con- 


ceive ot the violent deeds upon which the interest of 


tragedy for the Greeks depended; it could aid them in 
forming a conception of their divinities, as a Madonna 
may give the Romanist a vivid conception of the Virgin; 
but any outward expression of the insidious motives at 
work in the human heart, the portrayal of which consti- 
tutes the essence of modern tragedy, can add but little to 
our individual conception of them. Every man knows 
too well their reality not to feel that tricks of elocution 
and pantomime are feeble exponents of a reality which is 
constantly asserting itself within. No; representation 
upon the stage may call up vividly before our minds the 
less essential features of Shakespeare’s art, the ghosts, the 
murders, the conspiracies; but he who would seek to 
appreciate Shakespeare must not rest satisfied with wit- 


nessing one of his plays. Rather let him in the stillness of 


his closet trace the great master’s delineations of human 
character and seek for the germ of their counterpart in 
his own heart. 

What is true of the influence of national character upon 
the drama of Greece and of England is true, though ina 
less degree, of its influence upon other schools. Tragedy, 


like the hall of some ancient mansion, presents a series of 


paintings in which we may trace the features, character, 
and fashions of preceding generations. In its stately gal- 
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lery is imaged forth that inner life of a people which es- 
capes the notice of the chronicler. Passion, violence, wit, 
superstition, culture and debasement, all have there left 
their indelible mark. In its pages we can escape, in some 
measure, from the life of our generation and live among 
the scenes and personages of another age. In its pages 
we may pursue our studies of human character, not 
groping blindly through the dry details of history, but 
lighted by the splendor of genius and lured on by interest 
in the living characters before us. If it be indeed true 
that 


“ The proper study of mankind is man,” 


then the noblest and most fascinating method of research 
is the study of mankind in tragedy. 





REMONSTRANCE. 
Now why will you harden your hearts, 
O faculty, learned and sage, 
To banish the gay female part 
From the Spoon and the Jubilee stage ? 


How great is the mirth and delight, 
When students are dressed up like girls, 
With drapery, graceful and bright, 
With waterfalls, frizzles and curls! 
One elegant lady appears, 
Of exquisite beauty and grace ; 
She speaks, and there falls on our ears 
The sound of a thundering bass. 


Another one comes on the scene, 
Whose voice is a falsetto, sweet ; 
She is stately and tall as a queen, 
Her stature is over six feet. 
One steps on her own trailing dress ; 
Another one pulls off her hair, 
While trying her grief to express, 
By tearing her locks in despair. 
Ye banish the jolliest part 
From the Spoon and the Jubilee stage ; 
How can you now harden your heart, 
O faculty, learned and sage ? . oes, 


10 
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NEW HAVEN AND YALE COLLEGE. 


ROBABLY every student has been asked why New 

Haven gives so little aid to Yale College. There is 
an impression existing in the world that the possession of 
such an institution should stimulate the pride and unloose 
the pockets of the men of means in the city. Outsiders 
are surprised that the library should be in want, a new 
chapel and a museum waiting for lack of funds, and an 
extremely valuable collection of paintings passing into 
other hands for the same reason, when all these enter- 
prises tend directly to benefit and beautify the town. 

In considering the relations between the college and 
the city, it seems idle to dwell in detail upon the benefits 
accruing to the city. It is well, however, to give our 
thoughts a more practical form than we are wont. The 
college has in a great degree made the city what it is. 
From the possession of Yale, New Haven has derived 
most of the culture which it claims. For this reason it 
has become known and honored among cities. It has ever 
had a body of learned men in the different professions and 
in places of trust. The educational interests have been 
mainly dependent upon the college. College men have 
ever been devoted to the material interests of the city, 
and its beauty is in a great measure due to their taste and 
foresight. Such considerations convey force only to the 
minds of those who rise above mere selfish considerations 
and take pride in their city. Taking a view more mate- 
rial (and one which appeals more closely to most New 
Haven people), the presence of one thousand men as the 
direct result of the position of the college, together with 
the large number indirectly dependent upon them, is an 
indication of the vital connection between the interests of 
city and college. The large amount of money put in cir- 
culation each year—one million dollars at least—by the 
ordinary expenses of the college and its members, the 
building continually going on, and by those drawn to the 
city on account of the college, serve to illustrate the same 
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point. These are indeed paltry considerations compared 
with the honorable name which the college has given the 
city, of which it isunnecessary to speak. To all thinking 
men—we apprehend this class is not as large as is usually 
thought—the benefits which the city has derived from 
the possession of the college are very apparent. 

What return, then, has the city made for allthis? It is 
possible that we are not unprejudiced judges, but to most 
students, we are sure it seems evident that the city has 
not looked upon the college with pride or exhibited a 
suitable interest in its welfare, but has regarded it with 
suspicion, as a kind of necessary evil unfortunately re- 
moved by some foolish men of an ancient day from Say- 
brook to its present place. To very many, this charge 
will not of course apply. Many noble friends of the col- 
lege have risen here from time to time. The names of 
Sheffield, Street and Farnham, as well as those of English, 
Salisbury and Winchester, will ever be remembered 
gratefully by the friends of liberal culture, and especially 
by the sons of Yale. Tothe majority of citizens, how- 
ever, and to men of broad views upon most subjects, the 
college suggests no thought of its past or present great- 
ness or of what the city and the country owe toit. They 
feel no pride in the great men of Yale’s former days, 
and they think not of the good done year by year by 
faculty and students alike. Their minds turn to some 
disgraceful act in which the students have been involved— 
some rush upon the street which they have witnessed, or 
.of which they have heard. Perchance a gate has been 
missing some morning, and henceforth they have nothing 
but maledictions for the college. They have heard of a 
street lamp broken, an out-building fired, or a hose-pipe 
cut, and the conclusion forces itself upon them, that the 
students are a disgraceful portion of the community, the 
college a nuisance, and that the city would be benefitted 
by its removal. 

The picture is not overdrawn, as any one who has met 
with many persons in the city, must have noticed. There 
isa general inclination among New Haven men to take 
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very narrow views upon this point, and to form opinions 
upon what in most matters would be thought a very 
unsatisfactory basis. We speak not of the rabble which 
is ever to be placed in opposition to institutions of the 
kind. Reference is not made to the city authorities—in 
many cases not to be separated from the class just men- 
tioned. We have not in mind the vigilant guardians of 
the peace of the city, or of the politicians who occasion- 
ally through the foolishness of our ancestors, the inac- 
tivity of their descendants, and the suffrages of the peo- 
ple, become “fellows of Yale College.” This objectional 
tone exists among the better portion of citizens, and thus 
forms a general public sentiment. The city press is also 
in full sympathy with this feeling, and announces every 
disgraceful occurrence among the students, without apol- 
ogy, and frequently with the most foolish exaggerations. 

Doubtless they feel bound to “give all the news,’—a 
commodity of which their columns show a decided lack,— 
but it would seem just that they should take as much plea- 
sure in declaring the good deeds of the students as their 
bad ones. Very rarely do we find in the city pressa 
manly defence of the college or its students. It has be- 
come infected with the common disorder, and seems una- 
ble to rise above the taste of its readers, or to take broader 
views than they. It is certain that to the city press is due 
that false impression in regard to morality at Yale, which 
is so prevalent throughout the country. We should not 
expect everything to be “smoothed over,” and the world 
informed that there is gathered here a body of men, mod- 
els in deportment and morality, but we ought to find the 
press, as a duty to the public and to truth, defending the 
college from these paltry accusations, instead of giving 
them circulation. 

The action of New Haven men has been in accordance 
with this prevailing opinion. Very rarely substantial aid 
has been given to the college in times of pecuniary em- 
barrassment. Its endowments, meagre as they are, have 
come mainly from outside sources. Generally the city 
seems to have sought to draw the largest amount possible 
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from the college, while doing the smallest amount possi- 
ble for it. We would not wish to see any action taken 
which would render the college a local institution. Yale 
leaves that distinction for her elder sister, which lying 
nearer “the hub,” of necessity revolves in a less extended 
circuit. 

We would, however, see the wealthy men of New Ha- 
ven assisting the college, especially in plans which direct- 
ly interest the city. We would also see the working 
classes feeling an honest pride in the University, and show- 
ing a concern in whatever affects its welfare. The col- 
lege is much at fault for the relations of which we have 
spoken, and in conclusion we consider the duty which the 
college should perform. 

It should elevate the standard of intelligence and taste 
in the city. How low the standard now is may be read- 
ily shown. 

But two years since, Emerson, one of the first thinkers 
of the country, dreav an extremely small audience here, 
and Phillips, the first of our orators, met a like reception. 
One of the smallest church edifices in the city was not 
filled by Chapin or Whipple. To the charge that people 
are wearied of lectures, it may be said that Gough imme- 
diately drew a crowded house to listen to his stale stories 
and witness his buffoonery. The entire Institute course 
has been changed to gratify this taste. Emerson, Chapin, 
Curtis, and Phillips have given place to Mark Twain and 
Josh Billings, an indication that the best men are not ap- 
preciated in the city. 

In further proof of our point may be noted the fact 
that New Haven is destitute of a public library, for it will 
not do to designate thus the collection of second hand 
books at the Institute. There are cities in the East, like 
Hartford, Worcester and Waterbury, and a large number 
in the West, with less population and wealth than New 
Haven, in possession of libraries valuable for consulta- 
tion by professional men, and also doing excellent ser- 
vice in the improvement of the community. Should the 
existence of the college library be urged as an excuse for 
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this, it is sufficient to say that private munificence has not 
expended upon it an amount which would detract from a 
public enterprise. 

From these and other consider ations of a like nature, 
we are led to consider the standard of taste in New Ha- 
ven far below what it should be in a university town. 
For it the college is in a measure responsible, for by its 
own action it is too far from the sympathies and service 
of the people of the city. To most of them this old row 
of brick buildings represents Yale College. They feel, 
and with too much reason, that it does little directly to 
improve them. They look upon the instructors as em- 
bodying learning beyond their use or capacity. 

It is the duty of the college to remove this misappre- 
hension. The labors of such menas Dana, Whitney, Por- 
ter and Hadley—to mention no more—should be made 
directly available to ordinary men. Their works are in- 
deed published, but generally in a form suited for the 
class room or the library of the college-bred man, rather 
than the scanty book shelf of the mechanic. Yale Col- 
lege should become more than a name in New Haven, 
and its best men should become more than myths. 

The lecture system, open to many objections, is the 
plainest method of exercising this direct influence. Cour- 
ses of lectures might readily be devised, not like that last 
winter, suggesting a host of theories, and leaving the 
mind confused upon all, but those which would give a 
good fund of information upon one point. Other series of 
a more familiar character for working-men, with other 
plans having the same end in view, would extend the in- 
fluence of the college, and gain for it a heartier support. 

Such action would prove the college a living reality, 
consisting of more than piles of brick and stone, inhabi- 
ted by a few hundreds of noisy students and a few scores 
of solemn instructors. 

The reception of the course of lectures last Winter, and 
of the annual series in Boston, with the success of the 
elder Prof. Silliman, forty years since, in interesting the 
mechanics of New Haven, attest the utility of such mea- 
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sures. A proof still more conclusive is found in the Sci- 
entific School at the present time. Here efforts have 
been made with eminent success, to reach the common 
people and interest the citizens in general, and to-day this 
is the most prosperous department of the University. 
The instructors have found the mechanics intelligent lis- 
teners and longing for self-improvement, and thus the Sci- 
entific School is exerting a most beneficial influence upon 
the community. So also the academic faculty will find 
the people glad to receive the results of their researches 
from their own lips, and they will thus endear Yale Col- 
lege to hundreds who have been deprived of its advanta- 
ges. 

They will moreover aid in the removal of the false rela- 
tions existing between the city and the university, and 
they will open the way for a hearty codperation of the 
citizens in all that is for the best interests of the college. 

E. S. L. 


FIRELIGHT FANCIES. 


Musing in front of the fire, 
On a chill November night, 
Watching the spark-lights expire, 

As they fell from the embers bright, 
Twining thoughts clustered around me 
With fairy-dreams borne from afar, 
Memory’s chains gently bound me 

In cloud links from out my cigar. 


Back from the shadowy portals 
Guarding the great unknown, 

Back from the band of Immortals, 
My angel spirit had flown. 

One year that night since she left me, 
Turning to darkness my day, 

For death of her presence bereft me, 
And ruthlessly snatched her away. 
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Now her brown eyes sadly peering 
Out ’neath the tresses of gold, 
Beamed with fond looks of endearing, 
As in the love-life of old, 
O’er my lone spirit stealing, 
Soothing my sorrow and pain, 
Every heart-wound she was healing, 
Bringing back daylight again. 


Then, as a gentle love-token, 
Drooped she her head on my breast, 
And these kind words by her spoken, 
Lulled my sad spirit to rest,— 
“ Darling, no longer be lonely, 
For, when I seem to take flight, 
Still am I near thee, and only 
Veiled by Death’s hand from thy sight. 


“When the bright sun on thee glancing 
Wakes thee at morn from thy dreams, 
I shall, its brightness enhancing, 
Bathe in the light of the beams; 
And, when the zephyrs are sighing, 
Wafted through leafy-green trees, 
I to thy side will be flying, 
Borne on the murmuring breeze. 


“ Thus, in the sunbeam and zephyr, 
Morning and noon and at eve, 
I will be near to thee ever, 
Life’s daily ills to relieve. 
And, while I’m watching above thee, 
Waiting thy pathway to bless, 
Still shall I tenderly love thee, 
Joy in each daily success.” 


Slowly the embers were dying, 
Silently fading away, 

Sadly the vision was flying, 
Able no longer to stay. 

Thoughts which had clustered around me, 
Cruelly vanished from sight, 

Memorty’s chains which had bound me, 
Burst into darkness and night. 
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THE USE OF TRANSLATIONS. 


HE unsatisfactory results which commonly follow 

the large portion of time allotted to classical studies 
in our educational institutions, have inspired a wide spread 
feeling of dissatisfaction among the friends of education. 
While few whose opinions are entitled to any weight deny 
the value of that branch of study, many feel that the 
results obtained: by it are altogether disproportionate to 
the time devoted to its pursuit. The question therefore 
arises, whether the manner in which classical study is 
commonly pursued is not open to censure; whether there 
is not some more expeditious way of learning the ancient 
languages than that now in vogue? 

We presume it will be admitted at once, that if Latin 
and Greek were living languages, the speediest way to 
acquire them would be to follow the method which nature 
dictates in the case of children, and which experience has 
shown to be so incomparably superior to any other method 
of learning a foreign tongue. Failing in this condition, 
however, it would seem obvious that a method as nearly 
as possible related to the natural one of learning an ordi- 
nary language would be most effective. For we must not 
lose sight of the fact that Latin and Greek, with all the 
difference which separates them from modern tongues, 
were once spoken languages and are subject to the same 
laws in their acquisition as modern tongues. What then 
is the nearest substitute for the natural manner of learning 
alanguage? We reply, the oral translation of an author 
by some instructor, or the use of a printed translation. 
The first method, to the utility of which any one who has 
tried the experiment can testify, presents some points of 
superiority, but as it can be adopted with full success only 
where the number taught is very limited, we shall confine 
our argument to the second method, which is essentially 
the same. Let us examine briefly the points of similarity 
which it presents to the ordinary method of acquiring a 
living tongue. In both cases certain words are taught us 

11 
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to designate particular objects, certain verb forms to ex- 
press particular actions, and certain combinations of words 
to express particular thoughts; only in living languages 
these various words and their combinations are addressed 
to the ear, in dead languages to the eye; in the one case 
the words expressive of a certain thought are taught us 
orally, in the other they are put before us on the printed 
page. Of course the use of a translation is adapted only 
to the acquisition of a reading knowledge of a language, 
and to that knowledge, so far as regards dead languages, 
our discussion is restricted. But we believe the conclu- 
sion to be unavoidable that, with an equal expenditure of 
timc in both cases, a reading knowledge ofa dead language 
can be acquired as easily as a speaking knowledge of a 
living tongue. 

If we are asked how greater results can be obtained by 
a recognized use of translations than without them, we 
reply, in the same way that greater results can be obtained 
from a labor-saving machine than from work done by hand, 
or, to give a more exact parallel, in the same way, that a 
builder can accomplish more if he has his material at hand 
than if he is obliged to bring up his own bricks, one by 
one, from some brick-yard, or to select a required number 
of ten-penny nails from a confused mass of all sizes. In 
the ordinary method a vast amount of time is expended 
in the mere mechanical work of turning over the leaves 
of a lexicon, whose employment in the use of a translation 
would go far toward giving familiarity with the language 
we wish to learn. A translator presents very much the 
same advantage over a lexicon that a lexicon does over an 
unclassified mass of definitions. Both works rest upon 
the same principle, that of facilitating the finding of an 
unknown word. It is as much an avoidance of unneces- 
sary mechanical labor to have the proper meaning of 
words selected and arranged in the order in which they 
come in any author, as it is to have those words, together 
with all others in a language, arranged in alphabetical 
instead of promiscuous order. In the one case as well as 
in the other it is true we make use of other men’s labors. 
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But if we did not make use of other men’s labors, very 
little would be accomplished in the material world or in 
the world of thought. 

It will be urged against the use of translations, that our 
chief object in studying the classics is discipline, and that 
this object will be defeated, if we give up the habit of in- 
dependent translations. As this objection, reiterated in 
various forms, constitutes the chief argument by which 
any reform in classical study is opposed, we propose to 
examine it at some length. So far from admitting that 
the substitution of the translation for the lexicon would 
interfere with intellectual discipline, we venture the asser- 
tion that such a course would exact a greater amount of 
discipline. In arriving at this conclusion we, of course, 
take it for granted that lessons of such length be assigned 
as will require an amount of time for their mastery equal 
to that required for lessons assigned under the system of 
independent translation. For the purpose of this essay is 
not to furnish an exquse for idleness or shirking, but to 
contribute scmething, if possible, toward the utilization 
of labor which we feel is not expended to the best pur- 
pose. The translation then, we think, will exact a greater 
amount of discipline, because it will require a greater 
amount of intellectual work. When it is used, a greater 
proportion of the time allotted toa lesson will be spent 
upon the text, than when we are obliged to devote half 
that time to looking out the meaning of words, before 
attempting to discover their construction at all. And if, 
by the aid of a translation, the meaning of a sentence is 
“more readily discovered, and the construction of the vari- 
ous words rendered more apparent, we must remember 
that the additional length of the exercise will more than 
offset its ease. It is quite as useful a mental exercise to 
translate five sentences with an ordinary amount of exer- 
tion as one sentence with five times that exertion. It may 
well be doubted if it is not a more useful one, for the time 
expended in looking stupidly at some obscure or archaic 
form is hardly better than wasted. 

But even granting that greater discipline is exacted by 
the lexicon system, we are very far from conceding that 
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discipline is the chief object to be considered in the study 
of any language, ancient or modern. We believe this 
notion to be a happy afterthought, designed to silence 
those critics who consider the results obtained from class- 
ical study as trivial. Discipline, of course, is important, 
but it should be incidental, instead of the end at which we 
aim. To use a homely illustration,a man who had a 
potato crop to dig, would not be regarded by most per- 
sons as wise, if he were to spend a very considerable por- 
tion of his time in spading an empty field for the sake of 
getting up the requisite muscle for his task. And if, by 
the advice of some theorist, he had consumed most of his 
time in this way, perhaps he would be narrow-minded 
enough to regard himself as humbugged when that theorist 
should tell him that his present crop of potatoes wasn't at 
all important, but that the strength which he had gained 
would greatly aid him in digging any future crop he 
might have. If discipline were the sole object to be con- 
sidered, the ancient languages might be made much hard- 
er by shuffling up all the words of some composition and 
requiring them to be properly re-arranged and translated. 
We have not yet heard that this method has been tried, 
but we look daily for its suggestion by some anti-utilita- 
rian. To use another illustration, we should undoubtedly 
get much more discipline by working out every logarithm 
which we use in our calculations; but most of us are con- 
tent to take them at second hand. 

We trust we may be excused if we object to a theory 
of education which would put classics on a par witha 
puzzle or a game of chess. We trust it may not be nar- 
row to regard Homer, Demosthenes and Plato as valuable 
for other reasons than as furnishing convenient illustra- 
tions of grammatical rules. We shall even venture on the 
heresy of believing that a truer and higher cultivation can 
be gained by mastering the thought of some eminent 
thinker, than by imperfectly tearing away a mass of artifi- 
cial husks in which that thought is enveloped. Did we 
not look to Athens and to Rome for the noblest specimens 
of poetry, oratory and logic, all the arguments of edu- 
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cated theorists would fail to convince men of the utility 
of studying Latin and Greek for the discipline they might 
acquire in the process. Those languages would then have 
no interest save for the etymologist. 

Shall we be asked why it is that, if translations may be 
made so useful an auxiliary to classical study, they are 
now universally admitted to be the bane of American 
scholarship? The paradox is easily explained. We have 
not disputed the fact that it is a far more useful intellectual 
exercise to work out one page of Greek independently, 
than with the aid of a translation. The superiority of 
translating is predicated upon the supposition that the 
exercise be lengthened to correspond with its ease. If a 
man has only a small amount of work to do, and after its 
completion must remain idle, it is better for him to do 
that work by hand than to employ a labor-saving machine. 
For in the one case he accomplishes the required amount 
of work and gains useful exercise in the process, while in 
the other he merely aecomplishes the same amount with- 
out getting the benefit of exercise. But does it require 
an elaborate argument to prove that, if the same amount 
of effort, applied to working a machine, will give vastly 
greater results, the latter method is preferable? The loss 
which a student sustains by the use of a translation under 
the present system, is in mental exercise merely, not in the 
amount of language which he acquires. We may go fur- 
ther, and assert that he acquires a greater knowledge of 
the language he is studying, than ¢he same amount of inde- 
pendent exertion would give him. For we very much doubt 
if the fifteen minutes or half-hour’s work which, with a 
translation, will give a passing knowledge of a lesson, 
would suffice to keep one-half a class in college if transla- 
tions were removed. Is there any great absurdity then, 
in supposing that, if the same amount of work be required 
when a translation is put into our hands that is exacted 
without it, we shall be.gainers by just so much the more 
ground we go over, and by just so much the greater 
knowledge of the language we are studying that we, in 
consequence of such progress, attained? A distinguished 
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professor stated in the Mew Englander last year, that the 
true remedy for the evils which translations are working, 
is to lengthen lessons to such an extent as to make them 
no help. It is a little difficult to see what temptation is 
afforded to a man to get out of a carriage and walk, by 
lengthening his journey from five miles to fifteen. We 
venture the suggestion that it would be quite as logical a 
remedy to lengthen lessons to such an extent as to make 
translations necessary. When by such lengthening they 
become useful aids of industry instead of convenient 
instruments of shirkers, they will cease to be objectionable 
either on the score of morality or educational interest. 
We confess we should feel a greater diffidence about 
advancing our theory, were it untried or destitute of the 
authority of great names. But the truth seems to be that 
our present method of studying the classics is an innova- 
tion of an unscholarly age, or rather of an age of per- 
verted scholarship. Formerly, when a reading knowledge 
of the ancient authors was considered an indispensable 
part of a polite education, juster and more liberal views 
prevailed. In Phillip’s Life of Milton we read, that that 
great scholar carried two or three private pupils over an 
amount of ground in five or six years which very few 
modern college professors go over in the course of a life- 
time. How he ever could have done this was for a long 
time a mystery to us. But we have since found the expla- 
nation in his Treatise on Education, a passage of which 
we quote: “ We doamiss to spend seven or eight years in 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Greek, as 
might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully in one 
a Ss Whereas, if after some preparatory 
grounds of speech, by their certain forms got into memory, 
they (scholars) were led to the praxis thereof in some 
chosen short book, lessoned thoroughly to them, they 
might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance of 
good things, and arts in due order, which would bring the 
whole language quickly into their power. This I take to 
be the most natural and most profitable way of learning 
languages.” By the expression “lessoned thoroughly ” 
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Milton means translated and explained, and, as we have 
previously remarked, this method is essentially the same 
as the use of translations, though it is applicable with full 
success only to private tuition. But Locke’s testimony is 
more emphatic still. The best way to learn Latin, he 
thinks, is to have a tutor about one constantly, who can 
speak the language, to teach it orally. But if such a man 
cannot be had, he recommends that some easy author be 
read with the English translation interlined. From this 
point we will allow him to develop his methods in his own 
words: “When, by this way of interlining Latin and 
English with one another, he (the student) has got a mod- 
erate knowledge of the Latin tongue, he may then be 
advanced a little farther to the reading of some easy Latin 
book, such as Justin or Eutropius; and, to make the read- 
ing and understanding of it the less tedious and difficult 
to him, let him help himself with the English translation. 
Nor let the objection, that he will know it only by rote, 
fright any one. For’languages are only to be learned by 
rote; and a man who does not speak English and Latin 
perfectly by rote, so that having thought of the thing he 
would speak of, his tongue, of course, without thought of 
rule or grammar falls into the proper expression and idiom 
of that language, does not speak it well nor is master of it.” 

Such are the views of men whose attainments give them 
the right to advise. Does not the elegant and thorough 
classical scholarship of the Latin secretary of Cromwell 
entitle his views on education to a respectful and serious 


_attention ? - 











The Yale Literary Magazine. 


THE YOUTH BY THE STREAM. 


( Translated from Schiller.) 


By the streamlet sat the stripling, 
Flow’rets weaving to a crown, 
Saw the blossoms onward hurried, 
Whirl on dancing wavelets down. 
Thus my days are ever fleeting, 
Like the restless stream away, 
While my sunny youth is fading, 
With’ring like those garlands gay. 


Do not ask me why I sorrow 
In of life the blooming time, 
All things hopeful are rejoicing, 
When the spring renews its prime. 
But these thousand joyous voices, 
Nature waking from her sleep, 
Only wake in me the sadness 
Buried in my bosom deep. 


What to me is all the gladness 
Sweet, that spring-time offers here ? 
One alone I seek unceasing,— 
She is ever far, though near. 
Yearningly my arms outspreading, 
I would that fond image seize, 
But I cannot grasp the shadow, 
Nor my longing heart appease. 


Come to me, my fairest, dearest ! 
Leave thy haughty castle towers ! 
Culling all that spring-time beareth, 
I will strew thy lap with flowers. 
Hark, the wood with song re-echoes! 

And the streamlet ripples fair, 
Room is inthe smallest cottage 
For a happy loving pair. 
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Button-Hole Talks.—No. 5. 


BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. V. 


My dear Aristodemus, I suppose you, as well as the rest 
of the college world, have noticed the articles relating to 
New Haven society and an acquaintanceship therewith 
which have lately appeared in the various college publi- 
cations. They reminded me of a remark I heard you 
make one Sunday evening not a twelvemonth ago. We 
were sitting in a room in old South College, by the open 
window, smoking. It was twilight, and the people were 
going and coming on the street. The moonlight was 
now streaming through the leafy elms and now lost to 
sight among the umbrageous branchlets. Altogether the 
evening and the surroundings were such as to make one 
think of human companionship and friends and home. In 
fact, | think you were as near being homesick as it is 
possible for one to be in the half-Bohemian atmosphere 
which shuts off the genuine collegian from the rest of the 
world. Probably many unspoken recollections of those 
we loved were intertwined with the fabric of our thought, 
and out of the smoke which floated about us in ever- 
changing lines of beauty each of us built up the old 
ancestral homestead with all its well-known features. Our 
talk, meantime, went on idly. Just then C. Augustus 
Primrose walked by the window. The sight of him 
brought out to your mind the opulence of society ac- 
quaintances you had formerly enjoyed in sharp contrast 
with your present lack of the same—for you, my dear 
Aristodemus, are zof in society. With a savage puff you 
said: “‘He’s a conceited puppy, and yet he goes in the 
best society: that’s what makes me mad!” Your remark 
might have been derogatory to the youthful member of 
the highly respectable and useful dog family—it might 
have represented Primrose in a wrong light to poster- 
ity ;—that is a question I don’t care to decide. Primrose 
is of no importance to me, except in so far as he represents 
a class; and it must be understood that a great many 
society men are not Primroses—indeed, perhaps Primrose 
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himself is not near as much of a puppy as I shall make 
him out to be ;—I am only going to put him in as strong a 
light as his inherent weakness will bear, in order to illus- 
trate what I am going to say about this wonderful matter 
of getting into good society.——As I tipped back in my 
chair that Sunday night and took a few meditative pulls at 
my pipe, | must confess, my dear Aristodemus, I felt some 
surprise at the statement you had just made. I looked at 
your external comeliness and manifest manliness—I re- 
membered the many proofs you had given of intellectual 
superiority—I thought of the store of good fellowship 
there was in you—and in utter amazement I said to my- 
self: “By George, ke wants to get into society!” Not 
that it was such a singular thing—I myself had a disorder 
of the same kind once for several days in succession ; but 
for the moment it seemed such a coming down for you to 
want to put yourself into a market, in competition with 
Primrose, where there was not much demand for anything 
but the Primrose goods. And yet, I say, it is natural. 
Notwithstanding the inevitableness of such feelings, how- 
ever, | have gradually come to think a man somewhat 
foolish who makes any direct attempt to gratify them ;— 
and I will tell you why I think so, my dear Aristodemus, 
and if you find I am in the wrong, I shall take it in good 
part if you will tell me so. Now, in the first place, | 
suppose that New Haven society, especially that portion 
of it with which students come in contact, is very much 
like the society of other towns. I need not stop here to 
give these general characteristics ; unfortunately, they are 
too common to need recital. It is enough to say, that 
of those who make up this society, perhaps one in twenty 
is worth the acquaintance of a man of sense—and perhaps 
not. And I want you to understand me on this point, 
Aristodemus: if there are any who are good for anything 
under heaven except to eat their father’s bread and butter 
and spend their father’s money, I am not talking about 
them. I like to see a woman womanly, but I don’t like to 
see a woman helpless ;—I am sorry to say that helplessness 
is often mistaken for refinement and breeding in America. 
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But New Haven society is modified in a certain degree 
by the fact that this is an university town. There are in 
New Haven many learned men who are genial and social, 
many intelligent women who are cultured and courteous. 
These have their influence on the so-called best society. 
Accordingly, learning in some degree is thought to be the 
thing and conversation has a bookish cast. Even the flim- 
siest of Flora MacFlimseys acquires a certain facility in 
turning phrases after this fashion. To be sure, nineteen 
out of any twenty are as uncertain in their knowledge as 
the boarding-school miss (of whom “Ik. Marvel” I think 
makes mention in his “ Mirror,” published in volume VI 
of the LitT.), who asked if Lalla Rookh was not written by 
Miss More. I remember an encounter I had with one of 
these dangerous creatures last summer. She talked to 
me of books I had never read in the gravest and readiest 
way possible; I rejoined in the most assured (but wholly 
extempore, 1 assure you) manner ;—we were both highly 
entertained—she because she thought I did not observe 
that she was giving some man’s statements about the 
works in question at second-hand—I because it did her 
so much good to accept her talk at her own valuation. 
Beside these, there are in New Haven society a few 
women whose acquaintance would be of worth to any 
man. Capable, self-reliant, disciplined in head and heart, 
they, and they alone, have really gotten knowledge from 
the combined culture of New Haven—they, and they 
alone, are the salt of its good society ——Well, my dear 
Aristodemus, you wish to be admitted to the social life 
which results from the association of these two classes. 
But don’t you see, at a glance, that there is room for ten 
Primroses where there is room for one man like yourself? 
For Primrose delights, where you would disgust these 
damosels. He repeats his trifling inanities in a cheerful 
way, and they understand and appreciate his sentiments. 
He never goes very deep, but he skims over a score of 
questions in as many minutes and mouths the names of 
things with masterly dexterity. They reply in kindred 
style, and no thought is wasted on either side, Now how 
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long would you, my dear Aristodemus, endure this sort 
of thing? How many evenings in the week would you 
consume in going through this formula of friendship? 
Why, just as many as you spend in Primrose’s room— 
that is, none at all.—There is another respect in which 
Primrose, as a society man, possesses an immense advan- 
tage over you. He is willing to do things for the sake of 
other people's opinions about them. Perhaps you noticed 
him at Music Hall the other evening. With what beam- 
ing complacency he sat and chattered to the woman at 
his side! And why? Because he liked her and enjoyed 
her beauty and sprightliness and wit? No, sir. He was 
happy for the simple reason that some scores of students 
now knew that 4e was in society. Primrose’s shallow 
soul was filled exactly evenly full with happiness at that! 
It made small odds to him, you see, whom he took, pro- 
vided she had a certain social position. His enjoyment 
was derived wholly from what other people thought 
about it. Iam much mistaken in you, my dear Aristode- 
mus, if you would be gratified by a similar exhibition of 
yourself. Indeed, I know you would not. You wouldn't 
give two straws for what all college thought, provided 
you were with some one who suited you. You value 
yourself and your own judgment (as every man ought 
to do in such a case) above the opinions of the multi- 
tude.——In view, then, of Primrose’s conversational pow- 
ers, and the minimum of happiness which satisfies him, 
you see at once, my dear boy, that he and those like him 
have a natural monopoly of the greater part of New 
Haven society. With regard to the lesser, but more val- 
uable part—the only part with which you would have 
any sympathy or friendship—it is, unfortunately for you, 
too true that those who compose this portion have already 
attracted to themselves a host of admirers, many of whom 
are gentlemen in every sense of the word. Even Prim- 
rose’s cheerful prattle is heard now and then in their 
neighborhood. All these are first by right of prior dis- 
covery. Of course discoverers are always open to in- 
vasion and conquest. But the chances are against you. 
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In a word: you would find very few persons in the best 
society of New Haven whom you would take the trouble 
to call on twice ;—you would find the few, whom you 
would probably enjoy seeing at least seven evenings 
in the week, already sated with good companionship. 
Hence, as I said before, it seems to me somewhat foolish 
for you to make any attempts to exchange your college 
solitude for the doubtful pleasures of society ;—and the 
more foolish, since college solitude, as you, my dear 
Aristodemus, know full well, is as far removed in point of 
fact from loneliness as the jovial life of Friar Tuck, the 
Holy Clerk of Copmanhurst, was from the ascetic devo- 
tion of a genuine servant of the church.——There is 
another thing about this matter of good society, my dear 
Aristodemus, which I wish you would notice, and that 
is—the nonsense of it. You call a certain class of persons 
in New Haven good society, and of course it follows from 
this that certain other classes are ot good society. And 
why? Hath not the one class “hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions,” such as belong to the 
other classes? Is not the one “fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the 
same winter and summer” as are the others? And yet, 
of two persons, alike in all these respects, you say one is 
in good society and the other is not. The fact is, you 
accept them at their own estimation—which is an exceed- 
ingly foolish thing to do. Their ancestors, more or less 
remote, were associated into a class, by reason of local 
causes or some real or fancied excellence of character. 
These their children assume that they inherit the ancesto- 
rial merits, whatever they were. Accordingly they cling 
together on the principle of exclusion. They do not 
recognize certain persons or classes, and hence they are zz 
society. But in nineteen cases out of twenty they are 
mere puppets, upheld in their places by the family name 
or the family wealth. In other words, their separation 
from the rest of the world is wholly factitious, and ficti- 
tious, too. If you will think a moment, my dear Aristode- 
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mus, you will find that there are only four qualifications 
essential to a woman’s admission to really good society 
(for | am talking chiefly about women now, since almost 
any man can obtain entrance therein, if he will), viz.: vir- 
tue, amiability, intelligence and breeding. Wherever you 
find a woman possessing these qualities of character, my 
dear Aristodemus, se is not only in good society, but she 
ts good society. But how many of those who figure in 
the so-called good society of to-day occupy their position 
by reason of possessing these qualifications? Well, per- 
haps two or three in twenty. You see the great trouble 
is this: our notions of aristocracy are entirely changed by 
the assumed and asserted bestness of these people. Now 
I believe in aristocracy as much as anybody can—l know 
that some people are actually better, in any sense you may 
understand the word, than others. | would no more con- 
sort with Primrose, for example, than I would with a 
monkey. But for all this, | don’t choose to accept any 
class of persons as the best class, just because they claim 
to be so. The truth is, there is no best class—there are 


only best individuals. And it is worth a man’s labor to 
find these out. Some of them, as I have already said, are 
in so-called good society—many are not. You will be 
wise, my dear Aristodemus, if you look out these and use 
your own judgment in the search. 


NOTABILIA. 


—tThe subject for the Senior Prize Debate in Li- 
nonia has just been decided upon. It is: “ ought the 
United States to pursue a policy of strict non-interfer- 
ence in foreign affairs?” In view of this highly interest- 
ing theme our soul is stirred up within us, remembering 
as we do the prophecy in the May number of the Lir. :— 
“At the Senior debates, next January, there shall be 
discussed a question which shall be both interesting to, 
and capable of discussion by, the undergraduate mind.” 
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This one is of course capable of discussion, but it certainly 
lacks interest. And yet it was chosen from a list of forty- 
seven proposed, and, we are forced to conclude, chosen 
wisely. The idea of discussing college reforms is a good 
one in theory, but bad in practice. It is an impossibility to 
obtain unprejudiced judges. Every one within the sphere 
of Yale’s influence has strongly marked opinions upon 
every topic of college reform, and the result is that the 
wary undergraduate shuns questions of this sort as dan- 
gerous ground. Occasionally, however, he ventures upon 
them, as in one of the debates in Brothers last year. The 
result of that debate is too well known to need mention 
here. The second best speech of the evening received no 
prize whatever. It was too advanced for the conserva- 
tism of the judges. This question of prejudice is an in- 
superable objection. Until this can be done away with, 
we suppose that the average student must content himself 
with questions of national policy and national interest, 
and leave untouched questions of college policy and col- 
lege interest. 


Nearly a year ago the Yale Courant, in criticising 
some article in the LIT., objected to it as “ pedantic.” 
The criticism was perhaps a good one. The word was 
certainly ‘a good one. At least so the Courant seems to 
think, for it has almost invariably used it since. Pedantry 
is a thing to be earnestly rebuked, but we would suggest 
to the Courant that learning is not pedantry, that the skil- 
ful treatment and thorough analysis of a subject is not 
pedantry, and finally that a man is not necessarily pedantic 
even when he shows that he has more knowledge of his 
subject than his critic. A careful study of these three 
facts will make the Courant’s criticisms less ridiculous 
and more just. 


———A few days ago a party of students was noticed 
whose occupation for the time being was the endeavor 
either to stop the college clock, or to break off the hands, 
by throwing up a base ball at it. This clock has long 
been almost as fertile a topic for grumbling as the college 
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Choir, and it may, doubtless, have deserved all the com- 
plaints made against it. But, poor as it certainly is, it is 
a great deal better than none at all; nor will any injury 
done to it result in aught but inconvenience and annoy- 
ance to the students themselves. It is very unpleasant, to 
say the least, to all who room in the college buildings, 
whenever the clock does not run. If men, who are old 
enough to come to college, are childish enough in their 
tastes to derive amusement from such juvenile acts as 
stoning the clock, and are sufficiently unmindful of the 
convenience and wishes of others not to abstain from such 
amusement, then the only resource is to have these per- 
formances frowned down by all students who are unwill- 
ing to be classed among the infants of Yale. It is impos- 
sible for the Faculty to see these things done, save in 
exceptional cases, but they are always witnessed by more 
or less who heartily disapprove of them. If these latter 
would also actively disapprove of them by outspoken and 
earnest remonstrance with the offenders, we might easily, 
at no distant date, bring about a public sentiment which 
would effectually protect us in this matter. 


The Lir., which has often criticised unfavorably 
the actions of the Faculty of Yale, is glad to be able to 
praise heartily and frankly the spirit of regard for student 
health and student happiness which has actuated them 
this year. The college grounds and the college buildings 
have been greatly improved, base ball is actually encour- 
aged to such an extent that our players no longer live in 
constant dread of marks and suspension, and boating is 
flourishing in “the sunshine of Faculty smile,” for Yale 
has refused to co-operate with Harvard in suppressing the 
University races. We but echo the sentiment of the 
whole college when we say that the feeling of the under- 
graduates towards the Faculty is better by far than it has 
been for years. To be sure the Jubilee is abolished. This 
is, it seems to us, a great mistake, but let us be thankful 
for the good the gods have given us. 


” 


—The author of “ Society and Solitude” wishes to 
have it distinctly understood that he did xot write the 
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reply to his own article, which appeared in the Courant. 
The utter lack of argument and the ludicrously feeble 
attempts at satire of said reply have caused some evil- 
disposed persons to accuse him of having written it in 
order to burlesque the other side of the question. It is of 
course intended for a burlesque, but his is not the hand 
which penned it. 


—tThe Editorial “ Five” are anxiously looking for 
a large subscription list to support, in a substantial man- 
ner, their efforts to improve fhe Magazine. This latter is 
at best no more than a barely self-supporting institution, 
and the present Board are beginning to anticipate a possi- 
ble financial failure, and a consequent drain upon their 
Editorial pockets, as a reward for their attempts to cater 
to the college wants in quantity as well as in quality. 
The first four numbers of their administration contain 228 
pages, an average of 57 pages to each number. To do 
this has involved heavy printers’ bills, and they appeal to 
the college for a generous subscription list and prompt 
payment. One word more. Some complain that they did 
not get all their numbers last year. Now if any sub- 
scriber applies within any reasonable time after the issue 
of a number, he is always sure to get his copy. If any 
one delays a month or more, he way lose it, as the orders 
to the printers have to be made rather close to bring mat- 
ters out “square”’ at the end of the year. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Our Record 


Extends from October g to November 10. It covers a period in the 
college year of comparative dullness, and yet one from which much 
pleasure and fun are extracted. These autumnal days are full of the 
ripened glories of the dying year, and pleasant weather, as the rule, has 
enabled every one, ‘‘ whom wisdom and whom nature charm, to steal 
themselves from the degenerate crowd” ‘‘and meditate the bock of 
nature ever open.” Riding and walking has accordingly been the pre- 


13 
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vailing form of dissipation in college during the past month. This new- 
fangled ‘‘ bumming ” has been so general in the Senior class that sundry 


Geological Excursions 


Have been undertaken, under the leadership of Prof. Dana, nominally 
after rocks, but really after crackers and cheese and lager beer. The 
first of these came off October 15. Mill Rock was the objective point, 
Forty infatuated fellows started, with the best intentions in the world, 
but a “ pooty considerable number of individoals,”’ in the words of E. 
L., wilted under the influence of too much lager. The result was, that 
only the professor and a handful of courageous souls completed the 
grand tour. Mill Rock, at the moment of being inspected by these 
heroes, is said to have been a spectacle for gods and men. The second 
expedition of this sort occurred November 5, and was aimed at Sey- 
mour, situate on the Naugatuck R.R. One of the morning recitations was 
omitted, whereat the “‘ Senior Sophisters,” earthward tending, rejoiced. 
Only thirty-two of those who thus rejoiced, however, were willing to 
undergo the rigors of a second campaign. These appeared at the depot 
at half-past nine, a. m., armed and equipped as the law directs. The 
column moved off with Profs. Dana and Newton commanding. E. S. 
Dana, ’70, went along as a diplomate, in order to draw up the articles 
of capitulation which should announce to a civilized world the surrender 
of the savages of Seymour. Seymour is a large place, but our fellows 
filled it. The inhabitants took them for the common council of New 
York city, out for a prize fight. Under this impression they yielded 
at once. Soon after, it was discovered that lager was the national bev- 
erage of Seymour. Crackers and cheese, as usual, added to the madness 
of the hour, which was increased somewhat by multitudinous ham sand- 
wiches. Multisonous multiloquence became general, and much knowledge 
was gained about the earth. A retreat was sounded late in the afternoon. 
The majority bravely took seats in the cars. Seven men of sterner stuff, 
however, refused to obey orders, and though the iron entered their 
heels, yet they walked to New Haven—distance twelve miles. Three 


> 


diminutive rocks, “‘ old and gray, and, as regards quality, gneiss,” were 


the total results of the expedition. This 


Base Ball 


Of matter, however, which we call the earth, has received but a modi- 
cum of attention as compared with that given to the ‘‘ dead red” balls, 
regulation size. Every body in college has had a match game with 
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somebody, classes have been divided against classes, the orthodox semi- 
naty has shaken the worldly bat against the new education, while on 
the college grounds crushing effects have been produced by Amidons 
coming in sudden conjunction with passed balls, missed with unerring 
precision by enthusiastic muffins. Under these exciting circumstances 
the University nine have not been idle. October 18 they played a 
return game with the Osceolas of Stratford, beating them by a score of 
31 to 23. October 19 they played the Mutuals on the Union grounds 
at Williamsburg, and were beaten to the tune of 31 to g. In this game 
our nine were short two men, Messrs. Day and Richards—their places 
being occupied by Messrs, Thomas, ’73, and F. W. Foster, ’74—while 
only four men played in their regular positions ;—which may account in 
some measure for the dismal score. The University men celebrated 
this, the closing game of the season with them, by a general and pro- 
tracted visit to the Old Bowery Theatre. ‘The effects have been visible 
ever since. The nine, under the new organization, has played five 
games, in four of which it has been successful. The total number of 
runs made is 145 to 87 in favor of Yale—putting our nine ahead on 
total score by 58 runs. This is a very fair record, and one which 
promises good work next summer. October 26 the class nines of ’72 
and ’73 played a game at the Park for the college champion flag. ’72 
kept the flag by a score of 40 to 12, ‘‘ Dear Mr. Maxwell,” ’74, 
acted as umpire. October 15 the ‘‘ Archons” and ‘‘ Muffins,” all of 
"72, played a game whose score was 25 to 18 in favor of the party of 
the first part. ‘The Theologues have played any number of games with 
one another, in all of which the Seminary has been victorious. A game 
played with the Scientifics resulted differently, however, as is noticed 
elsewhere. The Juniors of North Middle and Farnam have played 
several games, in which the Farnamites have been ignominiously “ sat 


on.” Several peculiarly 


English Games 


Have lately been introduced or revived in college. One of these is 
“Hare and Hounds,” a game of which Tom Brown has given a full 
description in his ‘‘ School Days at Rugby.” The afternoon of Octo- 
ber 15 was devoted by the Junior class to this sport. Messrs. Jenkins 
and A, B. Chapman were the hares, and a goodly crowd of their class- 


mates ‘went for them” as hounds. Another game which has been 


played lately with a good deal of devotion, is Foot Ball. From 1840 
(and probably earlier) up to 1860, this was the great game of college. 
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In those days students were permitted to play on the city green, in front 
of the Parthenon of America—otherwise, State House, without a 
“* peeler”? to molest them or make them afraid. About the middle of 
every fall term the game of the season, in which the sides were made 
up according to classes, took place. Quite frequently in these games 
some “ towny ”’ would get a chance to kick the ball, and this was always 
considered as a challenge from the great unwashed and a row of varying 
proportions straightway followed. Ah, those were the days! Novem- 
ber g a match game of Foot Ball took place at Hamilton Park between 
*72 and ’73. Each class was represented by twenty-five picked men, 
with C. Deming as captain for ’72 and D. S. Schaff captain for ’73. 
The latter has played the game at Rugby. Five games were played 
during the afternoon, in each one of which ’72 was victorious. These 
various sports of the land lubbers, however, interfered in no way with 
the interest taken by all college in the 


Fall Regatta, 


Which came off on Lake Saltonstall on the afternoon of Saturday, 
October 22. At half-past two a train of nine well-filled cars left the 
New Haven cellar, dignified by the name of depot, for the lake, 
Numbers had already started in carriages, and on the arrival of the 
train, the best points from which to see the races were crowded with 
spectators.. The first race was for double sculls over a two-mile course 
—prizes, two silver cups. “There were three entries for this race—the 
“* University,” pulled by E. D. Coonley and J. K. Howe; the “ Lively 
Polly,” pulled by C. S. Jelley and A. W. Curtis; and the “ Junietta,” 
pulled by J. B. Morse and G. M. Stoeckel, all members of the class of 
*71. The latter boat was not rowed. The other boats appeared 
promptly, and started with the “‘ University” on the inside. The 
** Lively Polly,” however, turned the stake-boat five lengths ahead of 
her competitor, and won the race easily in i6m., 52s. Mr. Howe, of 
the ‘* University,” was unwell, and Mr. Coonley pulled his boat down 
from the turn alone. The next race was for shells over a three-mile 
course—prizes, six silver cups. Two boats were entered for this race— 
one from the Scientific School, and one from the Sophomore class. 
The crews were as follows: ’73—Boyce (bow), Hemingway, Thomas, 
Davenport, Day, Flagg (stroke) ;—Scientific—Boykin (bow), Parks, 
Gause, Cogswell, C. T. Smith, Davenport (stroke), The Sophomores 
had the outside, but won the race in 22 m., 43$.; Scientifics, 23 m., 
134s. The next race was for single sculls over a two-mile course, with 
two stake-boats—ist prize, chased silver cup; 2d prize, plain silver cup. 
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For this race there were five entries—J. K. Howe, ’71; W. P. Hall, 
72; E. R. Troxell, ’73, C. Dewing, ’73; and S. Merritt, ’73. Mr. 
Howe, however, failed to put in an appearance, and the others started in 
the following order: Hall inside, Troxell, Dewing, Merritt outside. 
They returned as follows: Hall, 17 m., 244 s.; Dewing, 18 m., 04} s.; 
Troxell, 19 m., 13 s.; Merritt, 1g m., 29} s. “ Lambda Chi” Hall 
accordingly took the first prize, and Mr. Dewing the second. The 
next and last race was for barges over a two-mile course—prizes, six 
gold crossed oars. ‘Two crews entered for this race—one from ’73, the 
other from ’74. Their names were as follows: Sophomore—F, D. Allen 
(bow), Webster, Meyer, Brown, Wheelock, Oaks (stroke), Flagg, cox- 
swain ; Freshman—Dunning (bow), Weeks, L. H. Bailey, Harrison, 
Wickes, Bussing (stroke), Boomer, ’72, coxswain. The Freshman 
crew demanded a handicap in weight, on account of the superiority of ’73’s 
boat (it having a shell bottom), but finally took 20 seconds in time. 774 
had the inside, and the time was—’73: 14 m., 3445.3 ’74: 14m., 49$5.; 
—which gave the race to the Freshmen by five seconds. This was the 
best race of the afternoon, and excited great enthusiasm. °74 came out 
in shirts and pants alike—an exhibition of “‘ dog” which speaks well 
for the condition of the Freshmanic exchequer. The “‘officers of the 
day” were—Referee, A. L. Clarke, of Boston, at one time connected 
with an Oxford University barge, and a man who is rendering yeoman’s 
service to the boating interests of Yale; Starter, I. H. Ford, ’71; Time- 
Keeper, F. S. Wicks, ’73 ; Judges, E. D. Coonley, ’71, L. E. Curtis, 
72, C. A. Brinley, S. S. S.; Prompters, W. L. Cushing, ’72, W. F. 
McCook, ’73. Messrs. C. H. Clark, G. P. Wilshire and J. H. Hof- 
fecker acted as conductors of the excursion train, and every other man 
one met was selling programmes. Felsburg’s band was mof present. 
Thus ended the first race under the management of President Ford, 
and in every point it was a success. ‘There were no delays, no fouls, no 
complaints. The races were finished up in good time, and everybody 
returned to town in the best of humor and in time for supper. It 
ought to be stated that Mr. Townsend, who lives near the lake, put up 
the boat-house which the crews use, and also has erected a flag-staff and 
furnishes a flag on the days of the races. We have not been aided in 
making up our account of these races by any of the 


College Publications, 


From the fact that the Banner was published before they came off, 
the Pot-Pourri is too inaccurate to be used as an authority (for exam- 
ple: there are two Baileys in the Freshman class, and one of them rowed 
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in the barge race, and which one thus rowed is the question, but the 
Pot-Pourri only says: ‘‘ Bailey’’), and the regular college catalogue 
utterly ignores boating matters. Of these several college directories, 
the Banner, whose first number bore the date of November 5, 1841, 
appeared earliest. The old double-sheet of eight pages, to which those 
who are now members of college were accustomed, and which was to be 
had for fifteen cents, has given way this year to a substantial pamphlet, 
made up of about seventy pages of college news and fifty pages of adver- 
tisements, with a corresponding advance in price. This is a form in 
which the Banner has appeared previously, though before our time. 
It contains the usual lists of the faculty and students, an unique and use- 
ful directory of all the dormitories, arranged according to entries and 
floors, statistics of residence, appointments of ’70 and ’71, a full and 


accurate statement of prizes awarded during the year, together with the 
debate and prize composition subjects of the same period, a full and 
classified list of periodicals in the reading room, and a list of all the 


societies in college, of all the boating organizations and races up to date, 
of the ball clubs and matches of the year, of the musical organizations, 
chess clubs, eating clubs, together with eleven pages of miscellaneous 
organizations and facts, such as one often wants to know about, but 
never knows where to find. A complete business directory of New 
Haven tradesmen, express and telegraph offices, R.R. time tables, a 
calendar and post-office regulations are added. In the amount of its 
information and the general accuracy of its details (it will be remem- 
bered that the compiler had to collect all the matter himself), it is a 
master-piece of college work. In looking over it cursorily, we find that 
Connecticut has 272 representatives among the students (though many 
put themselves down as living at New Haven who really belong else- 
where), New York 163, Pennsylvania 57, Massachusetts and Ohio each 
49, lllinois 22, Kentucky 11, Canada and Cuba each 2, Wales 3, Africa, 
China, England, Japan, Sandwich Islands, Siam and Syria each 1. Al- 
together twenty nine states are represented in college. One new society 
appears—the “L. L. O. E.” of the medical department—with eight 
members. Of eating clubs,—the commons feeds 81 ; ’72 has a ‘‘ Hun- 
g(a)ry club,” whose motto is ‘‘ Chau-cer ;” ’73 has “‘ The Peace Makers,” 
“« The Fowl Fiends,” and “‘ The Gobbl(e)ins.”” Various indescribable 
wood-cuts figure prominently in this department. Thomas Thompson 
is put down as janitor of Farnam Hall; but his sensitive conscience, 
which prevented him from becoming a priest of the church of England 
in the West Indies, on account of its ritualistic tendencies, led him but 
a sorry life here, and he has given place to one Chipman, whose exis- 
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tence is only sustained under the mad appeals of the top story for steam 
by spiritual influences. The Pot-Pourri—first published in October, 
1865—appears in the usual form, and has eighty-two pages of college 
facts and eight pages of advertisements. This additional number of 
pages is largely due to the system of arrangement, by which many whole 
pages are filled with single organizations. It is printed on tinted paper— 
as is the Banner—and its title-page is in colors. It contains a 
list of the corporation, it states to which of the open societies each 
undergraduate belongs, and it gives a list of the DeForest men and recip- 
ients of the wooden spoon ; in these points it differs from the Banner. 
As for the rest of it, it is in the main a reprint of the Banner, with a 
changed order, and with one of the best points of the Banner—the 
dormitory directory—left out. Published at the time it was, there is no 
excuse for the errors it contains—presenting a marked contrast, in this 
particular, to the number issued last year, which was one of the most 
accurate numbers ever published. Of its mistakes we shall mention but 
two. The first is the omission of the Lrr. medal taken by the class of 
71. This was deliberately marked off from the page of the Banner 
which was used as copy, unquestionably on account of personal reasons. 
How far a man, who is ostensibly preparing a record of facts for the 
public, should be influenced by his personal predilections, is a question. 
But it may be said that this was not a “‘ college award,” because it was 
not given by the faculty. | How was it, then, with the honorable men- 
tion given to ’70 for compositions written during Senior year? This 
was a “‘ college award,” if anything is, and yet this was left out. The 
Banner, as stated last month, was compiled by George D. Miller, ’70; 
the Pot-Pourri by Clarence E. Beebe, 71. We are under obligations 
to both gentlemen for complimentary copies. The first was published 
October 12, the second October 27. The annual catalogue appeared 
October 31, and, unlike the one issued last year, save one or two typo- 
graphical errors, is correct. It has the old look about it, except that 
the rule border, used last year, is left off—which is, to our mind, an im- 
provement. It shows some changes in the working of the college 
machine. ‘The corporation is wholly changed in its ex officio lay mem- 
bers—the clerical portion remains unchanged, except that the place left 
vacant by the death of Rev. George Richards, of Bridgeport, is still 
unfilled. Franklin B. Dexter is the new secretary, in place of Wyllys 
Warner, deceased. The place in the Faculty occupied by Dr. Daggett 
is unfilled, while the names of Prof. Trowbridge, Tutors Perry, Wright, 
Brewster and Beckwith, Instructors Lounsbury, Allen, Hill and Delfosse, 
and Assistant in Paleontology Harger now appear for the first time, 
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The Theological department shows an increase of 20 over last year; 
the Law department, 5; the Medical department, 5; the Academical 
department, 4; while the Scientific School shows a loss of 16. Total 
increase, 18. In the studies of the course Loomis’s Algebra is substi- 
tuted for Day’s in first term Freshman ; Bowen’s Logic (which ’71 studied) 
for Atwater’s and German as an optional with Greek in place of Chem- 
istry in third term Junior; while the lectures on Chemistry in first term 
Senior are transferred to the second term, to which lectures on Botany 
are added, to be continued in third term, together with modern European 
History. In the way of lectures Dr. Sanford’s talks to the Freshmen on 
Health are the only new ones.__In the matter of expenses, the tuition 
is advanced from $60 to $90; the average of ‘‘rent and care of half 
room in college,” from $z0 to $28, which increases the treasurer’s bill 
(according to location of room) by about $30 yearly. It is stated that 
by September 1, 1871, forty additional rooms will be provided—in Durfee 
Hall. The beneficiary funds have been increased from $2900 to $5000. 
The yearly tuition in the Law School has been increased $10. The state- 
ment of the Sheffield Scientific School has been changed in various particu- 
lars, but as to what those particulars are we must refer to the catalogue. 
We will add that the tuition has been increased $25 per year. During 
the year the college library has teen enlarged by about 4,000 volumes, 
while the increase of all the libraries connected with the college has 
been about 7,000 volumes. The total number of volumes now belong- 
ing to the college is go,000. The Banner, the Pot-Pourri and the 
Catalogue are all from the press of Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, the 
Lit. printers. They are all, like everything that comes from their 
office, models of good printing. The promptness and accuracy with 
which they do their work, however, is fully equaled by the 


Unique and Ouly Kelly, 


Who, on the afternoon of October 31, broke a student’s head with his 
billy in a way which must have sent a thrill of patrioic pride through 
all Mackerelville. It seems that some members of the Sophomore class 
were kicking foot ball on the Public Square, contrary to one of the by- 
laws of the city. One policeman in uniform and one or two detectives 
in citizen’s clothes, appeared, whereat the fellows ran for college. The 
policeman, Kennedy, meantime found a coat, belonging to one of the 
players, which he immediately took and started for the police station. 
At this the students hooted at him, blowed horns, etc., until the placid 
Kennedy lost his temper, turned back and entered the college grounds 
in a vain attempt to catch some one, threw his club in futile rage, but 
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hung to the coat. Finally he again started down across the square. 
The crowd followed in order to get the coat—for he had no more 
business with that than they had to play ball on the green. At or 
about this time more policemen came up from the station, and one or 
two men were arrested, on the supposition that they were the ones who 
had violated the city regulations. 'The crowd followed to see the fun. 
They were not allowed to pass the outside gate of the station-house, 
and accordingly stood about there on the sidewalk, talking about going 
in to bail out those who had been nabbed. Just then the gate was 
opened and a number of policemen appeared, who ordered the crowd 
to disperse. The students immediately began to give way, but were 
obliged to move slowly, especially those nearest the building, on account 
of the crowd behind. This warmed the heart and nerved the arm of 
policeman No. 14, one Kelly, who immediately swung his billy and 
struck Arthur Watson (his head was the most convenient at the mo- 
ment), a member of the Sophomore class, with such force as to knock 
him down like a dog. The blow was on the left side of the head, cut- 
ting it badly and almost fracturing the skull. The young man was at 
once taken to Dr. Townsend’s office, and is now slowly recovering. 
Meantime two or three other men had been arrested “for twenty dol- 
lars and costs,” and the crowd slowly left. All told there were five 
men arrested—Mr. Strong, ’71, the responsible editor of this number of 
the Lrr., and Messrs, Lehmer, McCook, Oaks and Perry of ’73. One 
of the Falstafts of college was seized by two of the “‘ peelers,” but he slip- 
ped away from their clutches and came up to college with one hand on 
top of his beaver in splendid style. He made the best run on record, 
and had an appetite for supper beside. The Sophomores arrested were 
discharged on the payment of $12.50 each; but Mr. Strong bluntly 
refused to be separated from his shekels, and was accordingly discharged 
for nothing. November 1 a genéral mass meeting of all college was 
held at Linonia Hall, to take measures for the prosecution of Kelly, 
against whom a complaint had already been entered by a citizen who 
was standing near and saw the whole affair. Mr. Sweet, ’71, occupied 
the chair, and H. R. Elliot, ’71, C. C. Deming, ’7z, W. W. Flagg, ’73, 
and T. W. Grover, ’74, were appointed to procure legal counsel and 
raise money for the prosecution of Kelly. They handed in a complaint 
against him that evening, and he was tried before the Police Commis- 
sioners, Dr. Carrington, Messrs. Fabrique, Shelton and Egan, Mayor 
Lewis presiding, on the evening of the fourth. At that trial three citi- 
zens, entirely unconnected with college, William McGill, Herman 
Youngman and Dr. Charles H. Gaylord, swore that they saw the entire 


14 
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affair and that there was nothing in the character of the crowd which 
warranted the use of the billy—and least of all in the case of Watson, 
Officer Hyde, a member of the police force, swore to the same effect. 
The fact that the officers made arrests without hindrance in the very face 
and eyes of the crowd, substantiates these statements. Mr. McGill, who 
entered the first complaint against Kelly, also testified that he asked 
him (Kelly) for his number three times before he received an answer. 
The testimony on the other side was in effect that the crowd was 
disorderly and force was necessary in order to disperse it. Kelly also 
said that Watson swore at him—which was proved false beyond ques- 
tion ;—though if it were true it would be no justification for such a use 
of the club. William C. Robinson, one of the Faculty of the Yale 
Law School anda Police Justice, when called on for his testimony, 
made an elaborate argument in defense of Kelly, which shows whose 
thirty pieces of silver he is after. After hearing all the testimony, the 
vote of the commissioners stood—two for and two against sustaining the 
charges. His Honor, the Mayor, declined to vote, and so the matter 
ended for that time. The committee appointed by college have, how- 
ever, secured the services of Henry B. Harrison and Simeon E. Bald- 
win, and Mr. Kelly will have another opportunity of giving his side of 
the story, and before a different kind of a court. Whatever decision 
that court may render, however, it will not change the destiny of 


The Lit. Prize Medal, 


Which has been given this year to Joun Howarp Hincxs of the Junior 
class. The successful essay treats of the ‘‘ Influence of National Char- 
acter upon Tragedy,” and appears in this number. The judges, in 
addition to the chairman of the Lir. board, Mr. Sperry, were Profs. 
Edward B. Coe and Arthur M. Wheeler. Four other articles com- 
peted, viz.: ‘The Present and Prospective Condition of the Papacy,” 
“* President Dwight,” ‘‘ Charles Dickens,” and ‘Sir Philip Sidney.” 
Unless called for within a fortnight by their owners, they will be 
destroyed, together with the envelopes which accompanied them. The 
subject of tragedy naturally suggests the 


Town Shows, 


Which have been, for the month, both many and excellent. The list 
begins with Lydia Thompson, who, with Pauline Markham and other 
light-haired nymphs, appeared at Music Hall November 10 in “Sinbad 
the Sailor’—which was very bad indeed, and in ‘‘ La Somnambula” 
the following evening. ‘‘ Harper says: ‘Give usa rest !?”? October 
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12 and 13 James K. Emmet appeared as ‘‘ Fritz Vonderblinkinstoffen” 
in the play of “ Fritz—our Cousin German;” and the next night 
(October 14) J. S. Clarke shook the blues out of everybody with his 
“ Toodles’* and ‘‘ Major De Boots,” October 17 Mrs. Scott Siddons 
played as ‘** The Lady Elizabeth” in ‘‘”*Twixt Axe and Crown,” to a 
crowded house. She was well supported by Charles R. Thorne, jr., as 
“Devonshire” and A. Bradley as ‘‘ Winchester.” At certain points 
in the play the sups played leading parts, although they said little. 
One row of seats was occupied entirely by Seniors, while many others 
were scattered about the hall. The next day Prof. Wheeler criticised 
the Spanish gentleman, ‘“‘ Simon Renard,” by saying that at the period 
which the play represents the Spaniards were the best-dressed people in 
Europe. October 18 the Wooster Guard had a drill and ball at Music 
Hall, at which the X Vth Amendment of college was largely represented. 
October 19 the Misses Gottschalk, sisters of the deceased pianist, L. 
M. Gottschalk, gave aconcert. October 20 and 21 the members of 
the State Teachers’ Association were in convention assembled at the 
College Street Church. The schoolma’ams swarmed about college 
like the locusts in Egypt, visiting not only the cabinet building and the 
libraries, but even the recitation-rooms. On the evening of the last 
day addresses were made before the Association by Profs. Brewer, Gil- 
man and Thacher. Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra drew (for the first 
time) a full house October 22. Miss Anna Mehlig’s playing was liked 
exceedingly. October 24 Madame Rentz’s Female Minstrel Troupe 
disgusted a small audience. G. L. Aiken appeared October 26 in the 
play of “‘ The Puss.” October 28 Mrs. Scott Siddons played ‘‘ Juliet” 
to a brilliant audience. One was at a loss to know which to admire 
most—the beauty of the actress or the beauty of the play. Charles R. 
Thorne, jr., as ‘‘ Romeo,” played with his usual evenness and del- 
icacy, L. R. Shewell rendered the character of ‘* Mercutio” with 
great vivacity and force. The following evening (October 29) Maggie 
Mitchell appeared in her new play of ‘‘ Lorle ”—but she was still the 
little barefoot girl, who comes out all right in the last act. October 31 
Madame Marie Seebach, whom the VV. Y. Citizen and Round Table 
places above Ristori, played as ‘‘ Mary Stuart.” Adelaide Phillips gave 
a concert November 1. ‘The wonderful cornet player, Levy, belongs to 
her company. November 2 Rose and Harry Watkins played ‘“‘ Trod- 
den Down; or, Under Two Flags.” November 5 Morris Brothers’ 
Minstrels gave a very fair entertainment, considering the fact that they 
were all blacked. John B. Gough told his usual stories on the evening 
of October 8 for the benefit of Bethany Sunday School. The teachers 
are thinking of having a kind of a moral “‘lark,” as a result. On the 
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following evening (November 9) Hernande & Co’s ‘Peculiar Enter- 
tainment and Presentation Festival” took place, at which a set of bed- 
room furniture was given away, which was peculiar, very. A series of 
Orchestral Concerts have taken place at Brewster Hall every Monday 
evening, beginning October 10, except on the evening of October 31, 
They have been commended very highly. A course of lectures by 
women is in progress at the Universalist Church. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Rev. Olympia Brown have had their say, and others are to 
follow ; but such 


Trifles 


As they deal out are of no importance as compared with the fact that 
one of the city papers asserted that a dirty reprint of the Green Room, 
called the Scalp-el, and devoted to the Kelly affair, was issued by the 
students. ‘ You lie, you villain, you lie,!”—Timothy Bishop, of New 
Haven, is the oldest living graduate of Yale, and the sole survivor of 
the class of 1796.—At the semi-annual meeting of the Oriental Society, 
held in the Theological building October 21 and 22, the following Yale 
men were present: President Woolsey, Profs. Whitney, Hadley, Pack- 
ard and Day, and Addison Van Name. Papers were read by Profs. 
Packard, Whitney and Hadley.—Prof. Salisbury has presented his 
Oriental Library to the college.—Mr. C. S, Elliott, editor of the ‘ Songs 
of Yale,” has charge of Beethoven. He played at morning prayers 
October 29.—Mr. Bryce, Professor of Civil Law in Oxford University, 
and Mr. Dicey, of England, have lately been guests of Prof. Fisher. 
They visited college in company with Prof. Porter October 25.—A 
reference library, costing $4000, has been presented to the Theological 
Seminary by Henry Trowbridge of New Haven. It was opened No- 
vember1. Additional books have been given by Rev. E. Goodrich Smith, 
Profs, Salisbury, Thacher, Barrows, Mr. F, T. Jarman, Mrs. Chauncey 
Goodrich and Mrs, Samuel G, Coe.—Prescott, having made pictures of 
everybody in ’71 and of everything about college, is about to depart to 
the wilds of Hartford. Such a shaking up of class pictures was never 
heard of before ;—neither was it ever thought before that Seniors were 
necessarily good looking ;—but Prescott has had his way, and there we 
are, every one of us, looking as if we had just popped out of a bandbox. 
72 had better keep their eye on that man.—The Atheneum tower is in 
process of elevation, so that one can view the starry heavens and not the 
tree tops.—Ohara Reynoske, of Kagosima, Japan, has been sent to 
Europe by the Japanese government to make a report of the war.——Octo- 
ber 28 Prof. Thacher saw some one smoking in the recitation room, a 
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thing which he didn’t remember to have seen before for 30 years.—The 
Messrs. Kendricks of ’72 have placed the Fournal & Courier and 
Lever in the reading room.—The championship of Connecticut is still 
safe for the Mansfields—the State base ball convention having decided 
that college clubs cannot play for that honor.—The new arrangement, 
by which Seniors are kept working right up to Commencement Day 
virtually prevents a man, if he is conditioned, from graduating with his 
class. —President Woolsey has an article in the last orth American 
Review, reviewing Professor Mountague Bernard’s “‘ Historical Account 
of the Neutrality of Great Britain during the American Civil War.”— 
The Medical students receive spreads from the hands of their faculty, 
which is very kind of them—them referring to both parties.—The fol- 
lowing subjects have been given to the Sophomores for first term prize 
compositions ; Use and Abuse of Public Speaking in the U. S. ; Literary 
Friendships ; Annexation of States without consulting the Wishes of the 
People; True Policy of our Government réspecting Unlimited Immigra- 
tion; Bismarck as a Diplomatist.—A letter written from New Haven to 
ex-Secretary Cox, Department of the Interior, under date of Novem- 
ber 4, bears the signatures of President Woolsey, Dr. L. Bacon, Profs. 
Day, Thacher, Lyman, Norton, Gilman, Brush, Packard, F. Bacon, 
Dana, Porter, Baldwin, Hadley, Dwight, Fisher, Newton, Silliman, 
Brewer and Verrill, and Mr. Van Name. The letter sustains the Secre- 
tary.——T yphoid fever is raging fearfully in the heads of the New Haven 
newspaper men.—The Theologues have started a literary society and a 
missionary society, and now they are fully prepared for work.—Messrs. 
Holbrook, ’72, and Patterson, ’73, are assistants in the evening school of 
which C. T. Driscoll, ’69, is Principal.—Prof. E. B. Coe is one of the 
directors of the Young Men’s Christian Association of New Haven.— 
A new abstract of the college laws has recently made its appearance. 
It is very pleasant reading.—When it rains the walks about college are 
nowhere, except under water. If the walks could only be raised some, 
it would be better than all the drains in New Haven.—It is said that the 
Fresh Theologues give translations of the original Greek exactly in the 
language of King James’s version, which shows their command of idiom- 
atic English. Hon. Ezekiel Bacon, of Utica, N. Y., a member of the 
class of 1794 and the oldest surviving graduate of Yale for the last five 
years, died October 18. He was born in 1776, in congress from 1807 
to 1812, Comptroller of Treasury under Madison, cast his first vote (for 
President) for Jefferson in 1800 and his last for Lincoln in 1864.— 
The Thanksgiving Jubilee has been pretty roughly handled by the Fac- 
ulty. If the thing dies, they should be haled before the great Judge 
Robinson on a charge of murder.—T. Thacher, ’71, obtained a clerk- 
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ship in the Census Bureau at Washington during the last vacation on a 
competitive examination. He is now in the class again.—The second 
division of the Senior class has received 80 marks on cuts from four of Prof. 
Porter’s lectures, which shows how little they care about the “ extended 
sensorium.”—Prof. Porter is to deliver the annual oration before the 
Connecticut Beta of the Phi Beta Kappa, at Trinity College, at the com- 
mencement of ’71.—October 22 the corner-stone of the ‘ Morgan 
School ” house in Clinton was laid. The building stands near where 
the “‘ Collegiate School,” afterward Yale College, stood. Profs. Gilman 
and Thacher were present and spoke.—Dr. Horace Bushnell of Hartford 
preached in the chapel in the morning and afternoon of October 16, 
The Sweet-ness of the singing was due to the presence of a member 
of the Lir. board in the choir.—October 30 the Rev. Henry Allon 
of London, editor of the British Quarterly Review, occupied the 
chapel pulpit morning and afternoon.—A temperance meeting was held 
in the hall of Brothers on the evening of October 16, which was ad- 
dressed by President Woolsey and Prof. Brewer.—On the same evening 
(October 16) Mr. Sanders of the Junior class addressed the Good Samar- 
itans at Loomis’s Hall, on the subject of temperance. A city paper 
stated that he was a Theologue, adding, with more truth, that his remarks 
were ‘‘ pleasing, pithy and pointed.”—An earthquake shook up things 
about college October zo. The Theologues thought the day of judg- 
ment was at hand, and were frightened accordingly. The top story of 
Farnam Hall described an arc of ten feet, ‘‘ nearly.” A tidal wave in 
the harbor tipped Jonathan Wales, ’71, out of a boat near the bridge, and 
he would have “ sunk down below ” in earnest had not a good Samaritan, 
traveling that way, fished him out with a strap. The last earthquake 
that visited these parts was in 1858.—October 23 all the Freshmen went 
out to see two haystacks, near the west end of Oak street, burn down.—In 
the evening of October 24 a curious auroral display was visible in New 
Haven, extending from the north-east to the south-west, and forming a 
broad band over the zenith. In color it was dark red. It appeared on 
succeeding evenings.—The glee club of ’71 did mot serenade Mrs, Scott 
Siddons October 28.--The two under classes have had several little 
“* onpleasantnesses.”” In the evening of October 2g, on Chapel street, 
there was a fraternal meeting. November 1 a slight brush occurred at 
the gymnasium, November 5 there was another tussle on Chapel street, 
and November 8 Father Hemingway was obliged to separate the child- 
ren on Church street, near Chapel. Hats and oaths have changed hands 
somewhat freely, but no serious injury has been done.—Dr. Allon talked 
to the Theologues October 31.—November 1 the Yale Berkeley Associ- 
tion held its anniversary exercises. Service and communion took place 
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at Christ church at 74a. m. and a sermon was preached at Trinity 
chapel in the evening by Bishop Williams. Afterward, the members of 
the association had a social meeting at Rev. J. Brewster’s residence.— 
November 4 the President announced that the following members of the 
Sophomore class had distinguished themselves in English composition last 
term; ist division—Bent, Bacon, Barber; znd division—Denslow, 
Elder, Howard ; 3rd division—Prentice, Lathe, Robson ; 4th division— 
Tarbell, Sutherland, H. M. Wright.—The State House and ’71 were 
taken by Prescott November 4.—November 6 the Rev. Mr. Hastings, 
for many years missionary to Ceylon, addressed a missionary meeting at 
the President’s Lecture Room.—November 7 the city voted, by 1039 
to 508, to permit the building of the Centerville Horse R.R. It is to 
run (unless stopped) down Elm and through College streets.—October 8 
Messrs. Archbald, Clark and Dudley were appointed a committee to 
select the place for planting the class ivy of the class of ’71,—October 


g the Art building was opened to the public for the winter by a lecture 
from Prof. Weir. 


Ss. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
The School, 


We think, needs only to be known to be appreciated, and therefore some 
of our Professors have for the past few weeks been engaged in visiting at 
intervals a number of the larger manufacturing towns in the State, and 
there setting forth, by lectures or familiar talks, the design and scope of 
the School,—what it has already accomplished and what it yet hopes to 
do. They have been everywhere very cordially received and cour- 
teously shown about the manufactories in the towns visited. To no one 
more than to large manufacturers is the need of thoroughly educated 
scientific men apparent ; and it is hoped that this newly created interest, 
together with the results of the effort made last winter, may do much 
towards creating a general acquaintance with the School, and hence 
much towards increasing its influence and prosperity. It was feared 
that something had happened to 


The Report, 
So many weeks had passed since the usual time for its publication and it 
had not yet been seen; but notwithstanding fears, guesses and sly jokes 


as to its whereabouts, it has at last appeared, welcomed by all except 
the Freshmen, whose names, sad to say, were not thus given to immor- 


tality. It contains ,besides the usual reports of visiting committees, lists 
of students, courses of study, &c.; an account of Prof. Lyman’s visit 
to Europe last year for the purpose of purchasing apparatus for the 
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school, and a catalogue of the new collection of mathematical works, 
now all arranged on our library shelves. We would here suggest that if 
any one is desirous of experiencing a real mental stomachache, he has 
but to spend a half hour reading the titles of some of these books. The 
apparatus and models of Prof. Lyman’s purchase are all here, and are 
being used in the various classes as occasion requires. Over $1,000 
worth of books on mechanics, engineering and natural history, obtained 
at the same time, are added to our collection. Leaving the report 
tenderly to its fate, we notice that 
Lectures 

Are quite frequent this term. Dr. Francis Bacon every Saturday gives 
to all the classes lectures on the general subject of Health. The usual 
winter course of Sunday evening lectures was commenced several weeks 
ago, and Prof. Gilman is now in the midst of a series of lecture-room 
talks on various scientific men of the past. He has already taken Gali- 
leo, Sir Isaac Newton, Leipsig and Pascal, and is to continue with Des- 
cartes and perhaps others of a later time. Besides these are the regular 


lectures in the various departments on Chemistry, Agriculture, Military 
Science, &c. Among our 


Items 


We may place one of those little occurrences which not only add to our 
knowledge, but facilitate the acquaintance and good feeling between our 
instructors and the students. We refer to the inaugural address of Prof. 
Trowbridge which took place on Friday evening, October 7. Prof. T. 
set forth very clearly, and in an exceedingly interesting manner, the 
design and scope of his profession, comparing it with other departments 
of engineering and showing its relations to them. In another room a 
table of fruits was provided, and there, after the lecture, a pleasant hour 
was spent in introductions and acquaintance-making.—The result of the 
races, so far as our crew was concerned, was, perhaps, not different from 
what would have been expected, considering the little training that it 
had received, and the almost entirely new set of men who pulled. 
Everything was conducted fairly and we can only hope for “ better luck 
next time.”—The Freshmen are this year studying Ganot’s Physics.— 
In one of the halls of the school, presented by Mr. Eli Whitney, is one 
of the original cotton gins, bearing the date of 1803.—A game of base 
ball came off on Saturday, November 5, at Hamilton Park, between the 
Scientifics and Theologues. The score stood, at the end of seven 
innings, 27 to 11 in favor of the Scientifics. | Surely here New Haven 
theology is at fault somewhere. 





Editor’s Table. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Book Notices, Exchanges, etc. 


The fellowing new books, from the publishing firm of Messrs. Lee & Shep- 

ard, Boston, have been laid upon our table during the past month: 

Piano and Musical Matter. By G. de la Motte. 

Letters Everywhere. Illustrated by Theophile Schuler. 

The House on Wheels. Translated from the French of Madame De Stolz by Miss 

E. F. Adams. 

Why and How? By Col. Russell H. Courdell. 
The Social Stage. By Mr. Geo. M. Baker. 
Light at Eventide. Compiled by the author of “Chimes for Childhood” and 

“ Echoes from Home.” 

Little Folks Astray. By Sophie May. 
The Springdale Stories —In Six Volumes. By Mrs. S. B. C. Samuels. 

Of the first mentioned work, our well known ignorance of musical princi- 
ples forbids any attempt at criticism. The House on Wheels is a translation 
of one of Madame DeStolz’ interesting stories, and will amply repay perusal. 
The complimentary notices bestowed by the outside press upon “ Russell's” 
work (“Why and How”) upon the inhabitants of “ The Flowery Kingdom,” 
preclude the necessity of any from us. We will say, however, that the book 
is one that students should read and remember. “ The Social Stage” is the 
title of a book we would recommend to our newly-fledged “ Society-men,” 
as calculated to assist them in their histrionic efforts. ‘ Light at Eventide” is 
a collection of admirable sacred poems. The rest are works for young read- 
ers, that should be kept in mind by any who may have little friends to re- 
member at the approaching holidays. All are unexceptionable in respect to 
typography and binding. They are for sale by Messrs. Judd & White, New 
Haven. 

Of regular exchanges we have received the following : 

COLLEGE EXCHANGES :—La/fayette Monthly, College Herald, The Owl, Vidette, 
Madisonensis, Western Collegian, Cap and Gown, Trinity Tablet, Amherst Student, 
University Reporter, Lawrence Collegian, Targum, The Echoes, Virginia Uni- 
versity Magazine, Irving Union, Annualist, Qui Vive, Union Lit. Magazine, Dart- 
mouth, College Argus, Miami Student, Notre Dame Scholastic, Antiochian, Chron- 
icle, Harvard Advocate, College Courier, The Acorn, Hamilton Lit. Monthly, Yale 
Courant. 

OuTsIDE ExcHANGES :—Punchinello, Appletons’ Fournal, Nation, Every Sat- 
urday, Oliver Optic’s Magazine, College Review, Galaxy, Atlantic, New Englander, 

werland Monthly, American Lit. Gazette, College Courant. 

The Madisonensis devotes considerable space, relatively, in its “ Editorial 
Notes” to remarks upon two articles in the Oct. Lit. :—‘‘ Concerning Fal- 
staff's Creation” and “ Society and Solitude.” We would advise them, before 
assuming to pronounce upon the s¢y/ of an article, as they did in pronounc- 
ing the first-named article “dogmatic,” to perfect themselves either in spell- 
ing or proof-reading. May we be pardoned for suggesting that they should 
lavish but one “1” upon the word “ Falstaff.” 

The Annualist characterizes as “ very pretty,” one of the most flowery things 
we have lately seen :—a description of the appearance of the Vassar girls on 
“Founder’s Day.” We should say the writer of the said description must 
either have used “ rose colored glasses,” or a drop of the “craythur.” If the 
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specimens of Vassar’s beauties that have fallen under our notice were “ multi- 
plied by 500” —we shouldn’t fall into ecstacies over the sight, most cer- 
tainly. 

The Amherst Student has a “ mysterious document,” which appears to be a 
Freshman’s washing list. If he puts that number of articles in the wash, 
each week, he must be far ahead of the student we remember hearing of, 
early in our course, whose washing bill for the term amounted to 35 cents. 

The Trinity Tablet advocates the donation, by each Senior Class, of a sum 
of money to be added to the fund accumulating for the erection of a Chapel, 
Suppose we have a call upon the students of Yale for subscriptions towards a 
similar object! 

The Harvard Advocate, from the lofty heights of self-complacency, condemns 
the author of the Oct. “ Button-hole Talk” as “spoony.” The unfortunate 
man has not yet recovered from the shock. Spare us henceforth, most noble 
censor, such “crushers.” The same sheet is “ disappointed” by the account 
given in the “ Memorabilia” of the July Regatta. It must also be “ disap- 
pointed ” by the general sentiment of the country concerning that race. It is 
decidedly in error when it speaks of receiving the “ Yale Pot-Pourri under 
cover of the Banner.” The “ Yale Banner” appeared, this year, in its ancient 
form, and is ¢he original publication of the sort. The “ Pot-Pourri” being 
merely a modern imitator. 

The “* Virginia University Magazine” and “ The Echoes” come to us disfig- 
ured by extravagant eulogies of the late Gen. Robert E. Lee, whose death the 
former deems a “national calamity.” We should rather prefer to use this 
expression in regard to his life. We do not believe in animadversions upon . 
the dead, however reprehensible their lives may have been. They should be 
suffered to pass into oblivion. But partisan encomiums call for notice. 
Robert E. Lee was a traitor to the government of the United States. Although 
he died in peace, there are thousands who think he ought to have died upon 
the scaffold. However this may be, no sectional attempts to make him out 
“a living commendation of the noblest work of God” can succeed. His 
name will go down to future ages blackened by this verdict: “ In the hour of 
his country’s greatest need, he knew what was the patriot’s only duty—and 
did it not!” 

But we must close. Our notices have been much more numerous than we 
had intended, so we will omit any remarks upon college affairs. 

The Editor, however, must be permitted to raise his “‘Te Deum” over his 
miraculous escape from the heretofore all(student)-embracing clutches of a 
New Haven court. The joyful surprise consequent upon this, combined with 
the failure of several contributors, upon whom he had relied, to redeem their 
promises, have occasioned two things for which he asks indulgence :—tardi- 
ness of issue, and a lack of that variety he had planned for this number, there 
being contained in it none of the entrancing stories that have given to the 
“ Lit.” so world-wide a reputation. 

Let the college, however, understand one thing. The Editors do not pre- 
tend to furnish all the articles published in the “ Lir.” This is both impossi- 
ble and undesirable. They invite articles from every class. Therefore, if any 
one wants more variety, or a different tone in the “Lir.,” let him sit down 
and compose a piece of the style he deems requisite, and send it to us. 
Make a note of this. G. A. S 








